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OFFICERS OF FAYETTEVILLE GRANGE AND MEMBERS OF THE DEGREE TEAM 
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Yer degree team of Fayetteville grange, N Y, shown above, distinguished itself last winter by the excellent manner in which it worked 
the first degree at the state grange meeting at Syracuse. It is composed of the regular officers of Fayetteville grange and is not a 
special degree team. At the state grange meeting in 1898 this grange captured a beautiful silk banner offered to the grange having 
the largest percentage of members present. The gavel shown in the above picture was secured by Fayetteville grange in a competition 
exempli. ying the unwritten work of the third degree without the use of manuals. Tne members of the team sitting. down, starting from 
the reader’s left, are: Gate keeper, George Taylor; lecturer, Mrs C. M. Peck; assistant steward, M. B. Snook, who is also master of the 
Pomona grange; master, H. J. Knapp; lady assistant steward, Mrs Dexter Wilson; overseer, O. D. Smith; steward, Ambrose Clark. The 
members standing, also reading from the reader's left, are Flora, Mrs Emma Smith; treasurer, C. M. Peck; secretary, Miss Ida Reiley; 
candidates, William Madison, Mrs Ida Coggins; Ceres, Mrs H. J. Knapp; candidates, Dexter Wilson, Mrs O. D. Smith; chaplain, Frank 
Vedder; Pomona, Mrs George Taylor. Fayetteville grange has been instrumental in establishing a successful local creamery. 
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Free Books 
for Farmers 


These books ar 
the publications 
Agricultural 
and are of great value to all practi- 
cal farmers. 


e compiled from 
of 
-xperiment 


the various 


Stations, 


We mail them /e to all farmers 
who apply for them. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 














HORSE POWERS 


Threshing Machines. Wood Saw Machines. 
GET THE BEST. Horse Powers for one, 
two, or three horses, for running Wood Saws, 
Threshi ng Mac hines, E nsilage Cutters, ete. 
All who are interested in Horse Powera, 

ood Suws, or Threshing Ma- 

ehines and En. 

allage Cut- 

tera are in- 

vited to 





fifty-page 

pam phlet, 

It's free. 
A. os CRAY'’S SONS, Pat. and Sole fra, 


P.0. Box 8&8 Middletown Springs, Vt. 








New York State Fair | 
| 


Syracuse, September 7-12 


$60,000 in Premiums | 


and Prizes 














It will be the best and largest agricultural exhi 
ever given in th« tate More ¢ ah offered than for- 
merly. The number of classes in all departments 
have been increased 

Live Stock Exhibit 
promises to be larger than ever. New classes have 
been added in the ittle and swit iepartments., 
Full classitication for 
Poultry, Pigeons and ~' Stock. 

The increased interest and cash offe in this de 
partment promises one of the Best Po ute Exhibits 
ever held in the state, 

The Implement Display 
will exceed the unusually large exhibit of last year, 
Special care will be give to locating machinery 
exhibit in advantageo positions 
The Domestic Department 

will interest the ladies, as more classes than for- 
merly have been added, bringing it up to date ro 
appreciate the iditions made, a ypy of the prize 
list should be ured at once 

Farm Produce 
will be one of © most interesting exhibits of the 
fair, owing to the urs increase il lasse An 
exceptionally tine di iy may be expected 

naive Exhibit. 

More money thai ver will be offered in tl le 
partment, Sev ] ‘ la s it hee have been 
added, insurit i ! xhibit than the fine one of | 
last year. 

Fruit and Flowers 
will interest ev« | ‘ nusually e displa 
will be seen thi ear New asses have been added 
in this department 

Entries in the Live Stock Department e Aug 
§, all other department Ar l xcepting machin 
ery, Which clo 1 Sept 7 Send for list 
s. ¢ SHAVER, Secretar Albar N ¥ 

The New York Commissi fi t] St TLonis 
Xx positior ill pa tr ition charge St 
Louis, and retunm ill Cattle, Sheep and Swine 
owned in New York state and awarded first. | 
mium at tl Ne Y tate fai t b wld at 
Syracuse, the we } inning Sept 19 
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~ Non-Speculative 
Invest- 






ments %o 
Yielding 
HIS Company affords the security of the ghest 


clase real estate mortgage, without the annoyance 








of collecting interest and supervisit rt 
gaged properties. Our loans ar ade upo n choice 
Teal estate = HO) per cent. more im amount of 
mortgage, employi 
CAPITAL AND St CRPLUS OF » « $1,100,000 
ASSETSOF . .« o $1,600,000 
Operating under New ae rk Banking Dep 
vision, thie Company is earning tor its patr 
paying them (quarterly, by check) 5 per cent 
every day the funds are in its possession; ar 
are withdrawable at pleasure. WRITE US. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 
8S BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

















W RE New two and four 
i ws point Galvanized 
Barbed Wire. Per 100 
lbs., $2.90, Painted, 
per 100 lbs., $2.60. 
Smooth Galvanized Wire Shorts, guages 
12, 13 and 14, per 100 lbs., $1.40. We 
have all kinds of wire for sale. Write for free 
Catalogue No. 25. CHICAGO HOUSE WRECK- 
ING CO., West 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 












See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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A Valuable New Book. 


PoMOLUGY, 3y -. a 


SYSTEMATIC 


Waugh, Professor of Horticulture and 
Landscape Gardening, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Illustrated, 5x7 
inches, about 250 pages, cloth, Orange 
Judd Company, Price $1.00. 
Pomology, or fruit growing, is un- 
doubtedly the most important branch 
of horticulture in America. The sub- 
ject comprises the systematic study of 
fruits, the practice of fruit growing, 
und the business of marketing fruits, 
The recent books, however, have treat- 
ed all of the second division, namely, 
the practice of fruit growing, while the 
other two have been almost wholly 
ignored. Prof Waugh gave the first 
comprehensive treatise on commercial 


his Fruit 
Now 


ago in 


Marketing. 


pomology two 
Harvesting 


yea 


rs 


Storing, 


he presents a new work, entitled Sys- 
tematic Pomology, covering the first 
of these neglected fields. The prac- 
tical value of this branch is not com- 
monly suspected, but is forcibly set 
forth by the euthor in his chapters on 
the application of systematic pomology. 
The reader might be inclined at first 
to discount some of the author's en- 
thusiasm, but anyone acquainted with 
the latest movements in American hor- 
ticultural cir s has certainly observed 
that systemat pomology—the intelli- 
gent study of varieties has come to the 
fore everywhere.—with fruit growers, 
nurserymen, teachers and scientific in- 
vestigators The book treats exhaus- 
tively of the methods of describing 
fruits, of the perplexed systems of 
nomenclature, of the practical and sci- 
entific classification of varieties, of the 
scoring and judging of fruits, of the 
laboratory study of fruits, ete. The 


arrangement and treatment are such as 
to make the book particularly helpful 
to students and to all who want to 
learn more about fruits. This is not so 
much because the book deals out in- 
formation as because it gives one the 
method of finding out things for him- 
self. It will be of great value as a 
text book and laboratory guide, as a 
manual for committeemen in horticul- 
tural societies, and as a guide to nur- 
erymen and fruit growers who care 
inything for varieties. 

a 

Book Notices. 

AMERICAN CAaRNATION—How TO 





Grow Ir. By Charles Willis Ward. 
Richly illustrated. 74x10 inches, 296 
pages, cloth and gold. A. T. De La 
Mare Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 

In this magnificent volume the writ- 
er, than whom there is no more compe- 
tent authority, completely covers the 
entire subject “of carnation culture. In 
its pages he not only gives the results 
of his own extensive experience and 
investigations, but he also supplements 
them with those of the most famous 
carnation growers in America. From 
the earliest history of the “divine 
flower,” centuries before the Christian 
era, he traces its development in va- 
rious countries to the present day. Nat- 
urally the history of the carnation in 
America receives special attention. This 
is follows by chapters on general 
greenhouse culture, soils, manures and 
fertilizers, propagation and_ shipping 
young stock, treatment of young car- 
nation stock preparatory to planting 
out, field culture of carnation, lifting 
and planting carnations from the field, 
treatment after benching and until the 
plants are in bloom, picking, packing 
and shipping carnation flowers, insects 
and preventives, diseases and injuries, 
packing and shipping field-grown 
plants, forcing houses for carnations, 


bench construction, subirrigation, 
greenhouse heating, carnations for 
summer blooming and pot culture, rais- 
ing carnations from seed, various 
classifications of the carnation, the 
ideal carnation, the future of the car- 


‘ar 
society, 


ilen of operations 


carna- 


nation, monthly ec: 


the American carnation 


VALUABLE INFORMATION 


culture in different geographical 
localities, with biographical sketches of 
the writers. As a practical, reliable, 
working handbook it will be invalua- 


tion 


ble to every carnation grower, profes- 
sional as well as amateur. Sold by Or- 
ange Judd company, New York. Price, 


postpaid, $3.50. 





THE AMERICAN CoTTON INDUSTRY¥—A 


study of work and workers. By T. 
M. Young, with an introduction by 
Elijah Helm, secretary of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce. 5x7 
inches, XVI—150 pages, cloth. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The publication in book form of the 
results of the author’s studies of the 
American cotton industry, in compari- 





son with English conditions, constitute 
a valuable addition to the knowledg 

of this importiunt subject. Mr Young 
has visited not only the old manufac 

turing districts of the north, but also 
the cotton mills of the southern states 
Whose rapid increase within the last 20 
years is one of the most striking facts 
in the history of modern textile indus- 
try. The author is especially impressed 
with the fact that American progres 

in this line is not due to the proximity 
to the raw cotton fields, but principalls 
to the extensive use, i the United 
States, of the automatic loom. Every 
important feature of the industry in 
each center is minutely and clearly de- 
scribed. The careful study of these ob- 
servations cannot but prove high]: il- 
uable and interesting to everyone en- 
gaged in the cotton industry. Sold by 





Orange Judd company, New York. 

Price, postpaid, $1. 

THE CALL OF THE WILD. By Jack Lon- 
don. Illustrated, 5x7% inches, 231 
pages, elegantly bound in cloth. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 
This new book is a combination of 

nature study with a story full of inci- 

dent and striking descriptions of life 
and landscape in the far north. The 

hero of the story is a superb dog, a 

cross betwen a St Bernard and a Scotch 

collie. In a vivid and fascinating styie 
the author describes the dog’s early life 
in southern California, where he lived 
in luxury as the pet of his master, from 
whom he was stolen and sold to the 
Kiondike to work in a sled team. Here 
he was subjected to great suffering and 
abuse, but gradually became accli- 
mated and accustomed to the changed 
conditions, and finally reverted to sav- 
agery with the wolves as his compan- 
ions. Through the entire story runs 

a high degree of psychological inter- 

est in the dog as well as in those who 

came in contact with him. No one who 
begins to read this book is likely to 
lay it aside before he has finished it. 

Sold by Orange Judd Company. Pri 

postpaid, $1.50. 

sccinieticinaciceeil alaiaicaeaalaias 
Liming Farm Lands—Your corre- 
spondent, C. A. S., at Bethlehem, Pa, 
asks whether 100 bushels of lime per 
acre is not a rather heavy application. 

There is perhaps no question concern- 

ing the agriculture of Pennsylvania on 

which there is such a divergence of 
opinion as on liming. The amount ap- 
plied in various parts of the state va- 
ries from 10 to 300 bushels per acre 
the frequency of application is also 
quite varied. Some farmers lime their 
soil regularly every three or five years; 
others at intervals of 10, 15 and even 
20 years. Of course, the more frequent 
the application, the smaller the amount 
applied each time. The majority of the 
persons using lime in Pennsylvania 
seem to apply from 50 to 100 bushels 
per acre at a time. While many soils 
are benefited by the use of lime, others 
are known to be absolutely injured. The 
more humus contained in the soil, gen- 
erally speaking, the more beneficial the 
lime will be. On light soils, a smalle1 
amount of lime is used than on heavy 
ones. It is quite likely that 50 bushels 
of lime per acre will in most instances 
give as good results as a larger appli- 
eation. The present tendency seems to 
be toward the application of smaller 
amounts, and at more frequent intervals 


past.—[Thomas I. Mairs, 
Experiment Station. 


than in the 
Pennsylvania 





Destroying the Horn Fly. 


Tell me how to destroy the ho 
Texas fly. They are causing co i. 

rable trouble among My cows G 
W. Catterton, Anne del Coy 
Md. 

The eges of the so-called Tex or 
horn fly are deposited in fresh « 
manure during the day. The 
hatch, living in this and when 


into 


ind 


developed burrow 
they ti 


the gre 


where ansform come o 


flies. About two weeks are req 
from eggs to adult The first 
usually appear in May and become 


abundant during July \ 


igust ans 


summe? 


lwo methods of general preve 
| been uggested. One is to 
Ie ¢ lit tly om ti 
i tl otl r he ] truction 
worms o7 ‘ \ Vv ¢ 
subst reta } I 
\x £ has b | th 
results \ mixtu ly 
S oO } 
f l. This mate) } 
\"é he part ot Y l 
co 
( rd 1? x 
uy ! fe 
nin . ' 
os " rtised , , 
1 S ndid sat 
) 
n ‘ 
\\ po 
hould i ) } "1 
h s ! 1 be 
Stl qj t r 1 nl 
ibe the stables rds is 
neces to prev 


Basket and Squnding Box, 


Experiments with “Wheat Th 








summer William M. Dickson of 
county, Del, completed series of 
periments with wheat his farm 
results vere s f Numt 
was a check plot of 6 res, It 
due j 2.890 pounds } t in sh 
S86 bus s threshed The 
ig is 14 1-3 bu heat ( 
pout Is I = t No 
sisted f ¢ i S ! 100 
nit i app 1 
1 yushe hi 
] Mi UST is VI 660 | 
tr ! i I N t 
‘ This ; , 
ma Ni i ad 
pounds r spri lded 
pounds heat I u 
threshed wheat, or a re oO 
bushels wheat and 6 I ind 
per acre. On plot No 4, ¢ ) ! 
used 50 pounds nit t sod N 
This gave 6270 pound heat 
42 bushels threshed a 
of 14 bushels and 1 ’p nd 
Winter Vetch Characteristics 
reply to W. J. Griffi f New Y« 
will gi my experi ith 
vetch. The plant is lapted t 
ties where the winters re mild 
luxuriates most abund tly ina 
loam, but did fairly ll on tl 
clay uplands of th hool Aft 
removal of the cotton op the seed 
sown in connection with rye, the t 
ing habit of growth mal e the ¢ 
bination ith sma £ Lin idmira 
One ult ition was given when 
plants were about 4 inches high a 
forage was relished by both cattle 
hogs and the mo persistently 
pastured — the mor rapid was 
growth [Prof Geo H. ¢ Willi 
Tuskegee Institute \] 
Exterminating Rats—W P. 
Pennsylvania: If tl losut het 
the rats are mos ving is 
tight, they can be destroyed by the 
oughly fumigatin the place with h 
drocyanic acid ga If the creat 
burrow in the ground ny ry 
extent they can also be ki led by u 
ing bisulphid of rbon saturatil 
small pieces of cotton and putting it 
their burrows. Get copy of our 
entitled Fumigation Methods, gi 
details for making 1 handling 
gas, sent postpaid for $1 
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Seeding Winter Wheat. 





A rich soil is always desirable for winter 
wheat. The plant is a gross feeder and re- 
quires an abundant supply of feed for the larg- 
est yields. This does not necessarily mean that 
ihe ground must contain as much humus as 
corn ground, but it should be abundantly sup- 
plied with this material, in addition to phos- 
phoric acid and potash. If soil is not naturally 
very rich and stable manure is available, supply 
as much of this as can be obtained. It can 
either be applied to the crop previous to wheat, 
or if well rotted, can be put on the ground just 
before plowing for wheat land. If not well 
rotted, the most satisfactory method of enrich- 
ing the soil for wheat is to top-dress during the 
fall and winter, spreading quite evenly over 
the surface. In this way the available plant 
food in the manure is absorbed by the upper 
layers of soil and is ready for immediate use 
by the young plants. 

Furthermore, this top-dressing is a first-class 
protection against the disastrous effect of win- 
ter freezes. Where it has been tried, it gave 
most excellent results. In some localities it 
may pay to supply phosphoric fertilizers, but 
this question each and every man must deter- 
mine for himself, as it depends almost wholly 
upon the soil. 

In most winter wheat sections it is of utmost 
importance that preparation of the ground be 
started as early as possible. Where wheat is 
to follow oats, barley, potatoes, field peas or 
some spring crop, get these owt of the way 
as soon as possible, then plow the ground with- 
out delay. This cannot be done too early, for it 
is absolutely necessary that wheat land be well 
compacted before the seed is put in. In the 
latitude of central Illinois the spring crop is 
usually removed by the middle of July, con- 
sequently plowing can be started at once and 
should be pushed until the work is completed. 


American Agriculturist 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.””—Washington. 
For Week Ending August 29, 1903 


Summer or fall plowing of this kind need not 
be very deep. On some soils 5 inches is suffi- 
cient and it is seldom necessary to plow more 
than 5% or 6. Some farmers get good results 
in plowing 4 inches deep. See that the ground 
is thoroughly plowed and that there is no 
skipping or “cutting and covering.” As soon 
as plowed, it should be harrowed at least once, 
so as to create a soil mulch and to compact the 
land in such a way as to prevent free access 
to the air and a consequent loss of soil mois- 
ture. 

The ground should be watched carefully, and 
just as soon as there is evidence of excessive 
evaporation of moisture go over the surface 
with some light instrument which will maintain 
the mulch. If weeds appear, these must be killed 
while small. This is an excellent way of getting 
rid of perennials. Do not allow the leaves to 
reach any size. By killing them at this stage 
the roots will not be able to give any nourish- 
ment and will consequently perish. This method 
is advised for getting rid of such persistent 
perennials as Canada thistle. Occasionally it 
may be necessary to use a disk or acme harrow 
in order to kill the weeds. In some fields, par- 
ticularly foul, a spading harrow may be neces- 
sary. 

If the seedbed has been given this careful 
attention, it will be in excellent condition by 
September 10, at which time seeding may begin, 
unless there is danger of hessian fly. In this 
case delay seeding until the last of the month, 
or the first week in October. As a rule, how- 
ever, where hessian fly is not present, early 
seeded fall wheat does best. 

The seedbed at sowing time must be thor- 
oughly pulverized and well compacted. If it 
is in this condition, the young plants will start 
vigorously and attain a good start before freez- 
ing weather sets in. 

The seeding is best done, all things consid- 
ered, with some kind of a press or disk drill. 





No 9 


As a rule, press drills give satisfaction, par- 
ticularly on light soils, during a dry autumn. 
If the season is very wet, the ordinary shoe 
drill answers very well. Of recent years, the 
disk drill has been exceedingly satisfactory and 
is becoming very widely used. If you contem- 
plate purchasing a new drill, it would pay you 
to look into this matter very carefully. Use 
from one bushel to six pecks of good plump 
seed to the acre. Clean the seed thoroughly by 
running through a fanning mill, which will 
blow out all light and imperfect kernels and 
will screen out all small grains. 


> 


Exterminating the Canada Thistle. 


GRANT DAVIS, HUNTERDON COUNTY, N J. 








Near here, on a farm owned by a city man, 
we have an example of how weed pests get a 
foothold in new sections. It is overrun with 
Canada thistle, which is gradually spreading 
to the adjoining farms. As far as known, they 
are the only weeds of this variety within many 
miles around, and were, doubtless, brought in 
by seed oats. Some roots were transplanted by 
washing rains to a meadow pasture on my 
farm and from a small beginning spread from 
year to year until it became necessary to take 
measures to subdue it. 

I have done nothing to it excepting to mow 
close to the ground while it is in bloom. In 
two or three years this so enfeebled its vitality 
that it didn’t amount to much, but a few years 
more of close cutting was required to complete- 
ly destroy it. It is a comparatively slow 
spreader, as it depends upon underground root 
stocks to carry it along. It is a light seeder, 
and in that respect unlike the Russian thistle, 
which is a prolific seeder and does not spread 
by its roots. The Canada thistle is an im- 
portation from Canada, and was brought down 
by Burgoyne’s army in the hay used for horses. 








ATTRACTIVE HERD OF BROWN SWISS CATTLE ON A PENNSYLVANIA FARM 


. ees 7 





One of the most interesting lots of cattle in Lebanon county, Pa, is that found on the farm of I. S. Long. Our illustration shows a lot of his 





high grade, Brown Swiss cows. He keeps a registered bull of the same breed. This breed is usually classed with the general purpose cattle, but it is 
considered a dairy breed by many people and is becoming more popular each year. They are large with roomy frames and are considered by their 
admirers first-class eattle for any part of the country. They give a large quantity of very rich milk. Cattle of this breed destined for the butcher take 


on flesh rapidly and produce a splendid quality of beef. 

















164 [4] 
Foundation for Wooden Silo. 


THOMAS I, MAIRS, PENNSYLVANIA EXPER STA. 


I have bought a silo 14 by 28 feet, and want 
to build it at lower end of the barn. The bot- 
tom of the silo will be 5 feet 
lower than the feed entry. 
Will it be substantial and 
give satisfaction, if I build 
the silo with brick laid in 
cement 5 feet high, then 
start the wooden silo on top 
of this? How many thick- 
nesses of brick will be re- 
quired to stand the pressure. 
How many brick and cement 
will be required and should the inside diame- 
ter be the same as the wooden silo, or should 
it be a little narrower with the top of the inside 
wall sloped off a little—[E. S. Merkel, Penn- 


sylvania. 

It will be practicable to set the 
wooden silo on top of a brick wall 5 feet high. 
The brick wall should be built on stone footing 
whk:ch should extend at least 1 foot above the 
surface of the ground. The inside diameter of 
the wooden silo, the brick work and the stone 
foundation should be the same. The stone foun- 
dation should extend below the frost line, and 
should be about 2 feet thick; the lateral pres- 
sure at the bottom of a silo of this hight, 33 
feet, would be about 360 pounds per square foot. 
Two courses of brick would probably stand in 
a silo of this diameter if bound with iron hoops 
or with iron rods bedded in the wall. 

It would be better to reinforce the bottom of 
the brick wall next to the stone with the three 
courses of brick, to the hight of about 2 or 3 
feet. The accompanying diagram shows the 
method of bedding the rods in the wall. If 
there is a door in the brick part, there should 
be a bent rod below and one above it. Five- 
eighth-inch round iron, bent at right angles 
at the end, in order to hold better, is the kind 
ordinarily recommended. Not more than four 
or five of these should be required to make the 
circle. One circle bedded near the bottom and 
one near the top, one or two between, would 
probably be sufficient for a 5-foot wall. 

To build this wall 5 feet high, two courses 
thick, would require about 3500 bricks; 1000 or 
1500 bricks might be used for reinforcing it. 
It requires about one and one-fourth barrels 
cement and three-fourths of a yard of sand to 
lay 1000 bricks. <A thin coat of smooth cement 
plaster placed on the inner side of the brick 
wall would doub.uess be an advantage. If this 
is not practicable, two coats of cement white- 
wash will answer fairly well. 


RODS IN WALL. 


perfectly 


: —_ : 
Practical Directions for Tile Draining. 
A. B. ALEXANDER, ILLINOIS, 

The best method of underdrainage yet devised 
is tile drainage. This consists in laying well 
burned circular clay pipes in continuous lines 
through the soil, so that any water which finds 
its way into the tiles will be carried by gravity 
to some lower point, thus conveying the surplus 
away from the soil. The actual distance apart 
and derth of the tile drains will depend upon the 
character and general structure of the soil. Only 
close observation will furnish the means 
of determining the distance apart at which it 
is proper to place drains. Here in Christian 
county the general character of the soil is such 
that drains place’ 8 rods apart give good 
and ample drainage. 

BEST DEPTH FOR TILE. 

The depth at which it is proatable to place 
the drains is also contingent upon the charac- 
ter of soil treated, though it may be stated, as 
a general rule, that lateral drains should be 
about 3 feet deep. If the soil is underlaid with 
hardpan, I think it best to locate the drains 
as nearly as possible on the line separating the 
soil proper and the clay, provided sufficient 


depth is reached to protect the tile from frost. 


BUILDING 





The proper size of tiles is a matter upon 
which there is a great difference of opinion, 
and accordingly of practice. It is doubtful if 
there is any part of the work requiring more 
careful consideration than this. There are sev- 
eral matters to be considered in determining 
the size of tile that should be used, especially 
for mains to a drainage system. 


ESSENTIALS OF A PERFECT DRAINAGE SYSTEM. 


First, the grade obtainable; second, how 
rapidly will the water be brought to the main 
drains; third, what surface drainage does the 
tract have that will be available for carrying 
more than ordinary rainstorms? If the main 
drains have the capacity to remove one-half 
inch in depth of water from the entire tract in 
24 hours, they afford what may be regarded as 
good farm drainage; for even one-fourth or 
one-third of an inch in that time is the limit 
of capacity of many of the drains on our well- 
improved alluvial soils. The soil is a great 
reservoir and will hold 25 to 40 per cent of its 
volume of water. 

For lateral drains, no smaller than 4-inch 
tiles should be used and then only where one 
single line is needed, or at the end of larger 
sizes. 

MOST 


ECONOMICAL SYSTEM. 


The most economical system for thorough 
drainage is that of parallel lines of a good 
length. This will be readily acknowledged from 
the fact that whenever one drain joins another, 
the tract in the vicinity of the junction has 
two drains acting upon it, instead of one. In 
other worus, it is doubly drained. The laterals 
should, as a rule, be laid up and down the 
slope and not across it, as advocated by many. 
The work should be laid out with a leveling 
instrument and executed in accordance there- 
with. No one can be relied upon to guess a 
grade correctly, nor can anyone arrange a sys- 
tem of grades with economy and at the same 


time get the best possible ~-ork out of the 
system, without first knowing the facts as 


determined by the level in the hands of one 
who is abie to use it. 

The light ~~-des upon which lines of tile may 
be laid with satisfactory results, are a surprise 
to many. lines of dr ‘~ tiles laid on a grade 
as low as one-half inch each 100 feet, will per- 
form drainage successfully, provided the lines 
are not too long, and they have been laid out 
with accuracy and executed with thoroughness 
and skill. 

DOES IT PAY? 

The ultimate question which must be an- 
swered in regard to drainage is, will it pay? 
The farmer can usually answer that question 
if he can ascertain what the cost of the work 











FOR THE FUTURE 


will be. Those farms which consist of a part 


possessing natural drainage and a part requir- 
ing artificial drainage, may be improved at a 


cost of from $6 to $8 an acre on the entire 
farm, where the outlets are provided for by 
nature. But if ‘the outlet has to be seeured 


by going on your neighbor’s land, the cost will 
be increased. 


I have known of many thousands of acres 
which have been drained with greater or less 
thoroughness, and have never known of one 


instance in which the money so spent did not 


pay a large return on the investment. An 
annual profit of 25 per cent is not at all 
uncommon. What has been said, however, will 


be sufficient to indicate that nothing brings a 
surer return for money invested than does the 
drainage of rich soils. 


TILE SYSTEM FOR EIGHTY ACRES. 


The sketch, or plan, shows a system of under- 
drainage of 80 acres belonging to W. B. Wat- 
kins, Greenwood township, Christian county, 
Ill. I laid this out in August, 1900. The aver- 
age depth of the main tile is 4% feet, and the 
average depth of the branches is 3 feet. The 
grade of the main is 4 feet a mile and the grade 
of the branches is 8 feet a mile. The branches 
are located 8 rods apart, or 
cost Mr Watkins $8 
drains and he thinks it was money well spent. 


nearly so. It 


an acre to complete his 


ee 
Spread Manure After Harvest—After the 
harvesting of the grain crops, and before the 
corn is ready to cut, farmers usually have time 
which they can give to hauling manure on the 
land before fall plowing. Spread the manure 
directly from the wagon or immediately after 
hauling it to the field. If left in small piles in 
the field for any length of time the liquids will 
leak and be absorbed only on the spot covered. 
Manure should be evenly spread over the sur- 
face. Again, manure which is left in hills for a 
long time will pack, and it will be difficult to 
scatter it when you are ready to do that work. 
Fields which are foul with thistles and 
other weeds should by all means be plowed 
early if the season be dry.—[G. H. Wilson. 


Losses in Siloing Corn—The changes 
which occur in the silo are accompanied by a 
material loss of organic matter, and such 
is largely proportionate to the amount of 
oxygen of air admitted to the mass. The more 
perfectly the mass be compacted, and the more 
nearly air-tight the si.o, the less the loss. The 
necessary, or at least loss under 
practical conditions, seems to be approximately 
15 per cent of dry matter.—[H. J. Waters, Mis- 
souri Agricultural College. 


loss 


unavoidable 
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TILE ON FARM OF W. B. WATKINS, CHRISTIAN COUNTY, ILL 






































Mammoth Corn and How It Was Grown, 
B. C. MITCHELL, CHESTER COUNTY, PA, 





I have been a reader of the American Agri- 
culturist for about 40 years, and have never 
read anything more instructive to the farmer 
than the article in the November 29 issue de- 
scribing the methods of I. S. Long of Lebanon 
county, Pa, on corn raising. I am acquainted 
with Mr Long and have learned many valuable 
lessons from his wise counsel on the corn- 
raising question. I regard this a grand lesson 
to any farmer who will profit by practicing 
Mr Long’s teachings. 

While I am willing to take a back seat when 
compared with my old friend, yet I want to be 
classed with the successful corn raisers. I am 
sending a photograph of myself (I am 5 feet 11 
inches) and some corn taken from a field of 
17 acres, strict measure, that produced 1717% 
bushels shelled corn by weight. The corn 
stood from 13 to 16 feet high. 

This is the way I raised the corn. I plowed a 
stiff sod early in April. I then topdressed it 
with stable manure, eight loads per acre with a 
manure spreader. Topdressed it again with 
30 bushels freshly slaked lime to the acre, after 
which I put a disk harrow on and worked it 
thoroughly into the soil as deeply as possible. 
I harrowed and rolled it until the ground was 
I drilled in the corn with 
commercial fertilizer. 


a perfect seed bed. 
150 pounds standard 
The rows were 42 inches apart and the 
stalks 16 to 20 inches apart. I am _ not 
writing this to boast of what I have done, 
but it is more to corroborate the _ state- 
ment of Mr Long and to show that it is within 
the possibility of many farmers to raise 100 
bushels shelled corn per acre, especially those 
who live near the center of the great corn belt. 
I hope to hear from more of our corn raisers 
through the columns of this grand old agri- 
cultural paper. 
OO 


Fall Feed Problems for Dairymen—Il. 





Millet and buckwheat may be sown as emer- 
gency crops. Millet will germinate and grow 
with light rainfall and in high temperatures, 
and may be sown July 1. Buckwheat requires 
more soil moisture for germination, but will 
thrive at a lower average temperature. Both 
are low in feeding value, and I should not de- 
pend upon them to be regularly sown. Where 
soil conditions are favorable alfalfa stands 
above all known forage plants for the dairy 
cow. The almost impenetrable subsoils of the 
northern granitic region offer a serious draw- 
back and I feel quite sure that underdrainage 
deep enough to break up these subsoils may be 
necessary to make its growth safe and sure. 
Securing a catch is almost assured, showing 
that the proper bacteria are not wanting, but 
when the roots begin their downward growth 
there follows the inevitable tendency to throw 
out in the spring. 

Upon these soils I am sure we are not giving 
red clover a fair chance to compete with its 
cousin alfalfa. The feeding value is only 
slightly less. If cut early for soiling medium 
red clover will produce three good crops upon 


rich soil. It has the disadvantage of being a 
biennial, but it is altogether surprising how 
persistent it will be if given a top dressing 


each winter with stable manure and supplied 
with potash in some form. If in the soil a top 
dressing of dissolved rock will bring it out. If 
not there, an annual dressing with the manure 
or 200 to 300 pounds muriate of potash costing 
$4 to $6 will pay a liberal profit on the invest- 
ment. 

I begin to feel that a change of base upon 
our dairy farms is urgent. The old practice of 


STAPLE AND SPECIAL CROPS 


leaving a sod almost indefinitely bred weeds 
and poverty. We have practiced short rota- 
tion, and I think it may have been considered 
upon dairy farms an indication of up-to-date- 
ness. Certainly there has been soil and crop 
improvement and a preparation for drouth and 
soiling crops for every emergency. The ex- 
pense, however, is yearly increasing, and I am 
Satisfied substantially the same results may 
be secured in another way, thereby saving the 
cost of such frequent breaking, which is year- 
ly increasing with me and in northern New 
York. 

In sections where grass is not a natural crop, 
where the sod is thin, frequent or bien- 
nial breaking is necessary. With us a field left 
entirely alone, will, if rich enough, grass over 
in two years. Is it, therefore, not to be a wise 
practice to expend the extra force which must 
be put into labor or fertilizers into the latter 
alone and lengthen the rotation? This system 
will, perhaps, decrease the grain and corn out- 
put. After all, what crop will bring greater 

















PENNSYLVANIA FIELD CORN 


MITCHELL AND HUIS MAMMOTH CORN 


B. C. 


net return than two or three cuttings of clover 
and timothy, which will come in the second 
and third year. Forty dollars to $50 of milk 
per acre is easily obtained from such land. 
The question always comes back, can a crop 
be insured against drouth? 

Crops are governed largely by rainfall. I 
know it is possible to grow one crop with 
very little rain. A well established clover 
seeding, if top-dressed during the winter, will 
grow and cover the ground in time to prevent 
direct evaporation. The mulch protection given 
by strawy manure is twofold, feeding the plant 
and holding moisture. This practice cannot be 


followed ky those farmers who haul their ma- 
nure in the spring after a goodly portion is 
wasted, and when it must depend upon sum- 
mer rains for solution. 

I am confident for our northern dairy sec- 
tions, that the oat and pea, corn, alfalfa, and 
the emergency crops, 


like millet and buck- 








[3] 
wheat, must contiZue to be a source of supply 
for supplemental feeding. In connection with 
these we must begin to treat grass growing 
as a specialty and an art. 


— 


Treatment for Late Potato Blight. 


HILLS, VERMONT AGRI COLLEGE, 





PROF J. L. 





My potato plants are affected with some dis- 
ease, see leaves inclosed. The potatoes are 
well-grown and the growth of vines is im- 
mense. Will immediate digging prevent rot? 
The soil is a rich, sandy loam. How should 
I treat it so that I may raise crops on it in the 
future?—[G. W. St John, Rutland County, Vt. 

Your plants are suffering from late blight. 


Immediate spraying this week will probably 
save your crop in part. If you dig at once, 
you will have little or no rot, but the yield 
will probably be small. If tubers are of fair 
size and appear ripe, would advise digging if 
you cannot spray. 

Treatment, to raise successful crops in suc- 
cessive years, should be of the plant fully as 
much as of the land. The soil should be kept 
in such good heart that it will have a plentiful 
amount of available plant food, and the crop 
should be so handled as to ward off disease. In 
view of the fact that potatoes which are ma- 
nured with barnyard manure are particularly 
prone to scab, I think it is wiscr to put the 
plant food on in shape of a commercial fer- 
tilizer, using preferably one rich in potash and 
fairly rich in nitrogen. Phosphoric acid is a 
less important factor. The warding off of plant 
disease may best be accomplished by disin- 
fection of the seed to prevent scab, and by 
spraying with bordeaux mixture as suggested 
in the spray calendar. 





<a 


More About Fall Plowing. 


E, BRADLEY, IOWA, 





There seems to be considerable difference of 
opinion regarding the value of early and late 
fall plowing. I have had considerable exper- 
ience and believe I can say that I have re- 
ceived the best results from early fall plowing. 
This plan prevents the development of weeds. 
The land is much more easily taken care of 
and kept free from weed pests than if the 
plowing is done late, or is delayed until the 
following spring. I detest a weed and any 
method of farming that will prevent the de- 
velopments of these pests is very satisfactory 
to me. In southeastern Iowa where land has 
been cropped for a long period of years I feel 
that early fall plowing is the most satis- 
factory. The sooner I can plow the better. 

In some localities, however, the soil is so 
light that wind storms during the autumn and 
early winter and also early in the spring blow 
away the soil that has been plowed in the 
autumn. Where this is true it may not be 
practical to plow in the fall. However, I am 
of the opinion that it is still advisable to plow 
in the fall and sow some crop which will grow 
well in auttumn and start early in the spring. 
This will prevent the drifting of the soil. A 
crop which is very satisfactory to hold the soil 
in place is buckwheat. Sow this early and by 
the time cold weather comes sufficient growth 
will have been made to prevent the wind 
doing the land any particular damage. 





-_ 

Sweet Potato Slips from large tubers yielded 
about five bushels to the acre more than those 
from small seed, and in addition the yield of 
merchantable potatoes was more than 10% 
greater.—[Arkansas Experiment Station. 





Hog Millet, panicum miliaceum, is equal in 
digestibility to barley, wheat and shorts, but 
is not as digestible as corn meal or oil meal. 
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"THE CLOSEST SKIMMER OF ALL SEPARATORS. 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 
CLE ONEST ANE EASIEST, 


BEST AND MOST ‘PROFITABLE. 














Newton’s Heave, Cough, Distemper 


It acts on the Digestive, Respirative 
Nerve angely and on the Blood, Send 
‘“*Horse 
merchants and users. 12th year’ssale. $1.00 per can 
of deulers, or by mail or express, prepaid. 


Newton Horse Remedy Co., 


and Indigestion Cure. 
ABSOLUTELY WHAT ITS WAME IMPLIES. 

ns, their 
or booklet 


‘roubles,” and Strong Recommends from 


Toledo, Ohio. 




















THE LUCKY ‘4a EAP CLOVER” 


Plymouth Cream Extract- 
oris the CREAM of them all. 
Inner can quickly remova- 


under milk; has far greater 
cooling surface than any 
other. No water required 5 
months in year. 
chamber with 
New and original faucet, 
impossible to leak or sour, 
Express charges prepaid 
Catalogue free. 


Plymouth Cream Separator Company, Plymouth, Ohie 








ble; water all around and | 


Special air | 
ventilator. | 





mn df men A knows, or 
should know, of the old 
reliable Blizzard. The 
Original successful 


/ Gutter and 
Shredder, 


with Wind Elevator, Just think, 
it does everything, cuts hay, 
straw, ensilage, shreds fodder, 
and fills any heighth silo. 
Remember one and the same 
machine does it all. Sold on 
fud guarantee. Write today for catalogue, etc. 
JOSEPH DICK ACRICULTURAL WORKS, 
Box 24, CANTON, OHIO, 

















EXTENSION AXLE NUTS 


Make old buggy run like a new one, Sure 
cure for wabbles and rattles. nick seller 
and very profitable. AGENTS WANTED. 


Hardware Specialty Co., Box 110, Pontiac, Mich. 











PORTRAIT 116 PAGES 
CATALOG ™ te 3 ¥ 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revised edition 
of their 116-page illustrated catalog, The style 
has been much improved and many portraits 
of the most eminent scientists along the lines 








of agriculture and allied subjects have been 
added, including such authors a* Thomas 
Shaw, W, A. Henry, Herbert Mymck, Samuel 
W. Johnson, A. S. Fuller, L. H._ Bailey, 


Peter Henderson, Patrick Barry, L. M. Wil- 
cox, E, E. Rexfo rd, Cc. Le Allen and Edward 
Eggleston, 


It contains a detailed description of the 
most recent and popular books covering every 
pease of agricuitvucal e”4 outdoor life, pre 
senting an unusual variety of available liter- 
ature, the study of which will enable the 
reader to successfully cope with any intricate 
question that may present itself. This catalog 


is as essential to the progressive farmer’s 
iibrary as any other work of reference and 
will be sent to all applving for it. Inclose 


4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 
GRANTS JUDD he Seg he 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N 
Marquette Building, Chicago, il, 
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A Side of Beef 
Shows the Brains 
of the Feeder. 

If it is perfect it shows the 
greatest weight inthe highest 

riced cuts. We teach b ers, 
eeders and farmers through 
our corres pondence courses in 
“Judging Live Stock for the 
™ and Dairy” and 
ing, Feeding end Cere 
ais."* You can double 





of Anim 
the profit of your business. 
Courses prepared by such emi- 


nentmen as Prof. W. J. Ken- 
nedy, Dr. A. T. Peters, &c., &e. 
Courses in Veterinary "Sci- 
ence, Sanitation and Preven- 
tion of Diseases. Study at 
home. w rite for “The 
Sent Free. 
riculturel 





Se & & 


=: That nShets® 


clean and lasts long. & 






It’s one of many pat- 
terns (you probably 
recognize it)o famous 


FREEMAN ii) 


Our little book shows and describes 
themall. Write forit. Windmills, Feed 
Cutters, Wood Saws, etc., shipped 
straight from factory. Ask for catalog 104 
S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co., 


Racine, Wisconsin. 
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Do You Know 
That The 


Kellogg Condition 


ABORTION 


Retention of Placenta 
owder 
Failure to Breed . = oe om 
i known and the moat 
successful cure for these diseases in the world? 


Used by successful live stock men everywhere. 
Write for circular. Address 


H. W. KELLOGG CO., 











St. Paul, Minn. J 








STEEL ROOFING... 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi-Hardened 
Steel Sheets two feet wide, six feet long. 
The best Reofing, Siding or Ceilin 
jou can use, We iurnish nails free an 
paint rooting, two sides. Comes either 
flat corrugated or*V’’crimped. Deliv. 
ered free of allcharges to all points in U. 
8. east of Mi- wy ah River and north of 
Ohio River at @2.25 PER SQUARE, 
Prices to other points on application, 
A square means 1 square fee 
Write for Free Catalogue No. 25 on material bought 

eriffs’and Receivers’ Sales. CHICAGO HOUSE 
WREOKING CO., W. 85th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 


tN ERR RAO 5 SAS OEE 
See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 















LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


' Quarantine Regulations Permaneatly Lifted 








Much uncertainty apparently still ex- 
ists in regard to the regulations that 
have been passed concerning the ship- 
ments of live stock from and through 
the various New England states since 
the outbreak some months ago of foot 
and mouth disease. In answer to Sub- 
scriber J. J. T. and others who want 
to know if the quarantine is still in 
force, American Agriculturist will ex- 
plain the present situation as reported 
to us, by Dr Austin Peters, chief Muas- 
sachusetts cattle bureau. 

Cattle, sheep, other ruminants and 
swine may be removed from Massachu- 
setts or New Hampshire subject to the 
regulations of the state to which they 
are destined, after having been in- 
spected by an agent of the bureau of 
animal industry. This does not nec- 
essarily mean that the United States 
believes any foot-and-mouth disease 
is still lingering in Massachusetts or 
New Hampshire, but is simply a mat- 
ter of extra precaution to be sure that 
everything that goes from these states 
into any other state is free from all 
evidence of foot-and-mouth disease. 
SHIPMENTS FROM BOSTON ARE ALLOWED 

The order prohibiting the export of 
live stock from Boston was revoked 
July 20. No shipments, however, have 
been made to United Kingdom from 
Boston as the British government has 
not yet canceled the order preventing 
the receipt of stock from that port. In 
reply to a question put recently in the 
British house of commons, asking why 
this order has not been revoked, it was 
announced that the department of agri- 
culture does not consider the evidence 
of the extinction of the disease in the 
United States is sufficient to justify the 
withdrawal of the prohibition. Exports 
of live cattle continue liberal from New 
York and other Atlantic ports, direct 
to England, so our splendid foreign 
trade is not seriously hampered. 

Following is the official order of the 
department of agriculture at Washing- 
ton removing the quarantine: 


Washington, D C, July 20, 1903. 


It is ordered, that the order of No- 
vember 27, 1902, prohibiting the ex- 
portation of cattle, sheep, and other 


ruminants, and swine from the port of 


Boston, on account of the existence of 
foot-and-mouth disease in the state of 


Massachusetts, be, and the same is 
hereby, revoked, and said animals may 
be allowed exportation from said port 
from and after this date. Any other 
prior order or part of order incon- 
sistent with this is modified in 


ac- 





cordance herewith. (Signed) James 
Wilson, Secretary. 
-_> 

New Cattle Tests for the St Louis Fair. 

The cow demonstration proposed as 
one feature of the world’s fair cattle 
exhibits at St Louis next year will be 
con a much broader scale than anything 
of the sort heretofore attempted. While 
not in any way neglecting the dairy 
test idea, developed at former world’s 


intended to illustrate in 4 
way the practical adap- 


fuirs, it is 
comprehensive 


tabilities of the pure-bred cow. The 
strictly dairy breeds are given opportu- 
n.ties to make a large showing, while 


the dual-purpose breeds will be able to 
demonstrate their value for both dairy- 
ing and beef production. This me: 
a demonstration rather than a compet- 
ilive test, and will enable each breed 
participating to show its own peculiar 
advantages. 

The Jersey, Shorthorn, Brown 
and French Canadian associations have 
already entered. Entries will be per- 
mitted from individuals on behalf of 
other breeds if received before Decem- 
ber 1. Prizes will be awarded to herds 
and individual cows and entries of from 
five to 25 cows may be made by repre- 
sentatives of any one breed. The same 
cows may compete for herd and indi- 
vidual prizes. 

The tests will 
ginning May 16, 
in four classes, A, B, 


ins 


Swiss 


continue 100 days, be- 
and will be conducted 
Cand D. Test A 


is for the demonstration of the econom. 
ic production of butter fat and butter: 
B, of milk for all purposes related to 
dairying; C, of all the products of th, 
cow, and D, for demonstrating the 
greatest net profit in producing market 
milk. In Class C the calf will be judgeg 
for its beef merits. A cow 
tered in more than one class 


May be en- 


Conies of 


the rules may be had by applying to 
F. D. Coburn, chief department of liy; 
stock, world’s fair, St Louis, Mo. No 
charge will be made foe entries, stalls 


or pens in any division of the live stock 
shows. 
- dl 

Flies at Milking Time—A novel 
cheap and useful method of 
cows from flies when they 
barn at night, is in use by S. A. Te: 
one of the lar-est dairymen of Sul] n 


freeing s 


cone té 


ceunty, N H. He places two hemlock 
bushes, with good limbs, an each 
of the walk to the stable door, so that 


the limbs will rub the cows on all sides 
when they pass through them, thus 
leaving the flies on the outside. 





Judging Butter at St Louis—The 
butter made at the St Louis exposition 
next year during the proposed = « 


demonstration will be judged by giv, 
a possible credit of 15 points in a total 
score of 100 to aroma and 30 to flavor 


instead of ignoring the element of smell 
or aroma and giving a possible 45 points 
to flavor alone. 


Quality and Condition of Swine 


Quality is indicated by the hair, bone 


and nature of flesh. The hair should 
be fine, straight, thick and lie close to 
the body. Coarse, wiry, swirly hair is 
not desired, as it is usually associated 


with coarseness of frame 
able feeding qualities. Ths 
be medium fine; 


and undesir- 


bone sho ] 


enough bone to ca 


the body is all that is desired. Course- 
ness of bone is discriminated agu { 
by the butchers. It is an indicatio 
a tendency to dress out a large perven- 
tage of offal. The flesh should be 


from lumps or wrinkles, both of which 


are very undesirable. The indications 

of good condition are a ep even coyv- 

ering of firm flesh, especially over the 

back loin, hams and sides, as they e 

the regions ‘where the valuable cuts : 

found.—[Prof W. J. Kennedy, Iow: 
SS 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Periodic Ophthalmia—k W. A., New 


York, has a horse that has sore, swol- 
len eyes by spells, a slight discharge 
from the nose and an itchy skin. Also 
a heifer that has had a cough for o 

year and seems to b getting worse, 
Periodic ophthalmia is an incurable dis- 
ease. It can be helped when it makes 
its appearance by bathing the eves with 
cold water twice a day and after each 
bathing putting a little of the following 
into the eyes with a feather: <Acet 

of lead ten grains, tincture: of opium 
ten drops and water two ounces. Mix 
one ounce carbonate of potassium with 
one quart of soft water. Wash th 
horse’s skin all over with this, then 
rinse off with soft water, dry well and 
repeat in a week. Also give one dram 
sulphate of iron at a dose twice a day 
in bran mash and continue it for sev- 
eral weeks. Give the cow one-half 
ounce compound syrup of squills at a 
dose twice a day and continue it for 
a month if needed. Also mix two 
drams biniodide of mercury with two 
ounces lard, rub a little on the thro 

every second week for a month or two. 





Indigestion—H. E., New York, has 


some pigs three months old that have 
been fed on wheat middlings and sour 
milk. They get stiff in the legs and 
bloat, and some of them have died. 


each pig one- 
and glyce- 


Change the food and give 
half ounce each of castor oil 
rin at a dose. After the physic operates 
give one teaspoonful each of tincture 
of gentian and ginger at a dose in @ 
tablespoonful of milk twice a 


{ 


day for 


a few days. 
oo 
As a large grower and_ shipper of 
onions, closely following your crop re- 


gri- 


ports, Iam pleased with American Agri: 
culturist on all farm topics.—[|W. F. 
Bartholomew, Ohio. 
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Feeding a Hock of Fowls. 


MRS C. A. CHANNING, 





In the morning soon after the hens 
come off the roosts, I feed a mash con- 
sisting of two parts bran and one part 
corn meal. This is mixed with boiling 
water until it is a crumbly mass, and 
left to steam until it is cool enough for 
the fowls to eat. I never give my hens 
all they will eat, but keep them just 
a little bit hungry. Hens that are hun- 
gry will hunt and scratch and that is 
what is necessary to keep them in good 
health and in good laying condition. 

In cold weather I never water hens 
until about 9am. I consider this early 

‘enough, as the hens are then ready to 


drink. If watered early in the morning 
the water is liable to get chilled. In 
warm weather I keep water by them 


At noon I feed oats, peas 
and barley, mixed together and scat- 
tered in straw. About 2 p mI water 
them again, always warming the water 


constantly. 


enough to remove the chill, and fre- 
quently I give them warm skimmilk 
with a dash of pepper in it. This is 


during cold weather. 
At night I give whole corn warmed, 
and thrown in the litter so they will 


times each year. The home demand 
takes all the feathers we can spare. 
xeese are the cheapest fowls grown on 
the farm, and the easiest raised and 
kept, therefore the most profitable. 
oe 

Laying Shape in Hens—I always 
want capacity in the hen. I want 
length of body or depth of body. The 
hen makes her eggs from food, but 
there are certain places where you do 
not like to have her store her food. She 
has two places to put her fat; namely, 
on top of her tail and down under her 
tail. I do not like to have my hens 
broad near the tail. I want her broad 
at the hackle and triangular in body. 
You can pick out that shape in any 
breed. I should at once dispose of any 
hen that began to bag down behind, as 
that is caused by almost a clear de- 
posit of fat.—[ Mrs Ida Tilson, 





Good Value in Ducks—Pekin ducks 
are easily raised as the eggs are al- 
most invariably fertile and ducklings 
hatch well. Lice never trouble them. 
They are profitable from early life, for 
some can be marketed, some kept for 
feathers, and the best sold for breeding 
stock. There is always a demand for 
duck eggs for hatching. Pekins are 














PLOWING IN 


In no country 
than in India. The soil in many 
methods prevail. J. B. Knight, 





INDIA 


of this wide world does agriculture 


need an awakening more 


sections is marvelously rich, yet antiquated 
a graduate of Massachusetts agricultural col- 


lege, who recently went to a small village about 150 miles east of Bombay, 
to form an agricutural school for the English government, writes the editor 
that several animals are hitched to a crooked stick, which is drawn througn 
the soil to a depth of 2 or 3 in, and this they call plowing, being the method 
of plowing used thousands of years ago. Mr Knight found an American plow, 
dismantled and cast aside. He fixed it up and here it is shown in use, drawn 
by a native bullock, a sort of buffalo. A species of millet is the grain crop 
generally raised. 
have to scratch for it. I keep them sup- great layers if fed right. Fence them 
plied with crushed oyster shells and off by themselves, but let their ranges 
gravel and a dust box placed where be as wide as possible. An orchard is 
the sun will shine in it. During the ideal for ducks and ducklings, and the 
winter I feed a few raw apples or po- combination brings good returns.— 
tatoes every day, which keeps them [Nellie Hawks, 
working. I keep my hens free from _—_— 
lice and have henhouse cleaned once A Dog Helper—I think a Collie is a 
a week. My hens are healthy and I preat help to the poultrykeeper. I 
get eggs all winter, and it is a poor have a little dog that is of much assist- 
year when they do not pay $1.75 per ance, as it keeps off hawks, crows and 
head. other vermin. It can drive away a 
a ge ; strange turkey more effectively than I 
Mating and Picking Geese. can. If an unusual noise is heard 
J. C, BAKER, ILLINOIS. among the poultry, the dog will be the 


I mate two geese to one 


gander with 


excellent results. I find Embdens are 
not so prolific layers as some _ other 
Varieties, but they lay a third larger 
egg, and hatch fully as well. Their 
feathers are very soft and fine, and 


bring 10 cents per pound more than col- 
ored ones. We pick ganders and drakes 
the first time about April 1, and after- 
Ward every seven or eight weeks. 

The geese yield about one-half pound 
feathers per bird. Do not pick females 
until after they quit laying, for the 
picking retards the laying, and if done 
in cold weather subjects them to sick- 
ness. Females are picked three or four 


first to notice it. If a chick is found 
dead, she wvuuld take it away and bury 
it. I often find her trying to release 
a chick that has got fast in the netting 
around the yard. She will gently pull 
it with her mouth and paws.—[N. R. 
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Commercial Agriculture. 
Making Paper from Corn Stalks. 





An experiment which opens up great 
possibilities was recently successfully 
concluded at a paper mill in Cumber- 
land county, Me. There it was demon- 
strated that it is possible to manufac- 
ture a high quality of paper from corn- 
stalks. American Agriculturist learns the 
promoters are highly encouraged by the 
results attained so far. Two grades of 
paper have been made, a high quatity 
of wrapping paper and one suitable for 
wrapping around butter and similar 
articles for shipment. 

These were secured from the outer 
casing of the stalk and the pith re- 
spectively. The stalks required for the 

- manufacture of paper must be grown 
in sections where the corn can thor- 
oughly mature. The stalks must have 
a thick, tough fiber. 

What remains to be determined is 
whether it is possible to gather the 
cornstalks in sufficient quanticies and 
at a low enough cost to enable the pa- 
per thus manufactured to compete suc- 
cessfully with paper made by the usual 
methods. 

The ears and leaves of the corn are 
stripped by machinery and may 6e re- 
turned to the growers. If these experi- 
ments result in the opening up of a 
market for the stalks, which have hith- 
erto been largely a waste part of the 
plant, the value of the experiments, 
particularly to western and southern 
corn growers, promises to be great in- 
deed. 


Increase in Manitoba Grain Area. 








The rapid progress that is being made 
by the agricultural interests in Man- 
itoba is well shown by statistics of the 
area under cereals in the province. 
According to the recently issued Cana- 
dian statistical year book, the number 


of acres under wheat has_ increased 
from 746,000 in 1890, to 2,940,000 acres 


in 1902. 
to 28,000 acres. 


The increase last year amounted 
The area in barley has 
advanced from 66,000 acres in 1890 to 
330,000 acres last year. The following 
table shows the growth that has taken 
place 

AREA UNDER CEREALS IN MANITOBA, 


[In round thousands of acres.] 


1902 1901 1900 1890 

Wheat .........2040 2012 1457 746 

SNE caccnvndads 725 689 429 235 

SEE sn tessane 330 191 155 66 

Flax 41 21 20 7 
ipl a aca 


The Breadstuffs Movement the past 
seven months is larger in value than a 


year ago, helped out by the liberal 
exports of corn, approaching a normal 
after a period of small shipments. 


Latest figures follow: 


EXPORTS GRAIN AND FLOUR 





July -7 mos ended July 31. 

1903 1903 1902 
Wheat, bu...... 3,884,972 42,081,141 61,574,882 
Total value..... $3,146,538 $33,954,594 $46,391,552 
Av value....... 8ic 80.6¢ 75.3¢ 
Wh’'t flour, bbls 1,263,191 10, 495,330 9,088,311 
Total value..... $4,797,427 $39,648,351 $34,070,381 
Corn, bu......... 5,155,671 66,766,934 6, 17 1,629 
Total value. . $2,966,333 $35,718,661 $4,239,220 
Av value.. oe ©69Oeeu0 53.4¢e 68.6c 
Corn meal, bbls. 89,853 400,210 143,892 
Total valye.. $259, 815 $1,185,694 $463,7 
CR. Bibs ones ce 29,858 980,103 2,761,487 
Total value..... $12'383 $407,731 $1,330,800 
Oat meal, bu... 1,560,813 27,881,942 30,945,991 
Total value..... $45,748 $765,469 $837,987 
BN, Ws incecece 143,475 2,229,887 1,753,035 
Total value..... $79,133 $1,298,900 $1,087,849 
Barley, value... 108,335 1,554,951 1,837,539 
Total value..... $59,322 $886,368 $918,924 
Ttl br’dst’ffs $11,366, "69 $113,865,768 $89,340,461 





For Lice, we dip the hens in sheep 
dip. It is rather hard on the hens, but 
kills the lice.—[{S. E. McCorkle, Trum- 
bull County, O. 





Broken Porcelain for Poultry—I use | 


china for grit and 


With 


glass and 
it thus: 


broken 
prepare 


run it through a corn mill, cracking it 
into bits about the size of cowpeas, and 
put it in boxes in the yard. It is sur- 


prising the amount of this stuff poultry 
will consume.—[Mrs J. M. Baer, 
fort County, 


Beau- 
sc, 





a hammer [| 
break it up in small pieces and then 


LECTRIC 


METAL WHEELS 
saveallrepairs and double the 
lifeof your wagon. Models of 

strength. Straight or staggered oval 
steel spokes. Any nolan, fit any 
wagon. Your old running gears 
made mee @ new wagon at small cost 
Write for free descriptive catalog. 


| 
oe ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 





Quincy, Ilis. 














Why does every gr 4 
mer who examines 


TUBULAR 


buy it in preference to any other 


THE SHARPLES CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 





i fp worth 
Because he can plainly see that it is worth 
twice as much as other separators, You will 
understand why if you will let us tell you of 
its many fine points, too numerous to mention 
here. Write for free catalogue No.100 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa. 


















with a lame horse 
is enough. You lost 
money on that one. 
You will never need 
todo soagainif you 
will use 


Kendall’s 
Spavin 
Cure 





$1; six fors 
equal. 
CURE, also 

free, or address 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG 


A Treatise on the Horse,"* 








erience 









the old reliable remedy for Spavins, Ringbones, 
Splints, Curbs, eto., and all forms of Lemeness. 
Cures without a a as it does not blister. Price 
Asa liniment for family use it has no 
Ask your druggist for KENDALL'S SPAVIN 

. the book 








FALLS, VT. 











SAFETY BLOWE 


Only One Belt ee 


1s0 ma 
com we, ow of drag and circle saw 
machines, sweep and tread powers. 








SMALLEY 







SMALLEY MFG. CO., Box X, Manitowoc, Wis. 


























Lump Jaw in 


We @ want to te 
shat you can 





Cure Them 


¥ istula and Poll Evi 
in horses, and almost 
every blemish that a 


Spavi 
, ee. and Enos: ~ 
perens.. can be read. 
ily cured by anybody. 


how to do it, 


piaiaiee everything 
sent free. Write now. 
Fleming fros.,Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Lil, 


cattl 


tell you 








TONS 
A DAY 


The a. Circle baler, lightest, stron 
baler. Made of wrought steel. ated b: 
Bales 10 tol5 tons aday, Sold m, days’ 


ch t 
Pict Shenson 
free. Address GEO, ERTEL ©O., Quincey, I) 


HAY 







. Catal 




















WORK ONE HORSE 
others for other farm work. 


ios made to weigh 75 to 150 tbs. as desired. 


nati. Address SIKES MFG. CO. 





onthe hay press 
and cave the 


Youcan doitifyou use the 
utED RIPPER HAY PRESS. 


oe to you thatthe Red Ripper costs ay than amy 
and does more work. Distributing poiats, Baltimore, Mem: ay pest 
lena 






atalog No. 441 will 








Weber's Arabian Heave Rem. 

HEAVES #2 sen2 
— = sitively cure 

Cougha, C« 


cuver, 

Stomach Troubles; also death ~ Worms. 
geckoge. 6 packages for @5; mail or express 
OHN M. EBER & C0., 789 George St., 


vege. 


ride and 

rice $1 per Ib. 
id. ddress 
orristown, Pa, 
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Last week at the farmers’ picnic at 
Washington park, near Philadelphia, 
mearly 25,000 people were present, yet 
a country schoolhouse would have 
held all those actually listening to the 
speakers who addressed the milk pro- 
ducers. This is the same old story. 
Farmers do not care for a program 
of this sort when out for a picnie, 
believing they are entitled to relaxa- 
tion from routine affairs. 

ran 0 

The fact that a dairy cow recently 
brought $2200 at a recent sale, while 
one of her three-year-old sons sold for 
$2300, would not indicate that dairymen 
and breeders of high grade stock are 
at all discouraged. This price was paid 
for the Holstein cow, Sadie Vale Con- 
cordia, who holds the world's butter 
record, as mentioned in these columns 
recently. This, we believe, is the high- 
est price ever paid for a cow of this 
breed. 








—— iit 

Why does not the agricultural depart- 
ment at Albany send someone to rep- 
resent it at the meetings of the five 
states association? We have never 
seen one of their officers at these meet- 
ings. We have every reason to believe 
that the commissioner and his assist- 
ants are in sympathy with the organi- 
zation, but sympathy does not help 
much in the battle milk producers are 
Waging at present against the New 
York milk exchange for fair prices. 

- 

No annual event in New York is of as 
much interest as the state fair to 
farmers in general. The exhibition this 
year promises to be better than ever 
before. The character of the exhibits 


already entered was never better. As 
the fair comes at-a time when there is 
a lull in farm work, betweén harvest 


EDITORIAL 


and fall Operations, every farmer 
should make his plans to spend at 
least one day with his family at the 
state fair. Several days could be spent 
there profitably. Besides the change 
and recreation, there is much to learn. 
Take a notebook along and jot down 
those things that interest you most. 
As an educational institution from a 
practical standpoint, nothing compares 
with the .agricultural fair properly 
managed. Remember the second week 
in September is yours for the state 
fair, so do not make other engage- 
ments, 
= = 


Our Trade with Germany. 





Germany's trade with the United 
States is so large that it would seem 
no argument is necessary to induce 
the first named to foster this rather 
than restrict by persistent annoyances 
and onerous regulations. True, we ship 
to that country annually some $200,000,- 
000 worth of farm produce, machinery, 
ete, yet Germany needs this merchan- 
dise and, furthermore, finds a customer 
in us each year to the tune of half that 
vast sum. Imports from Germany in- 
clude large quantities of silks, woolens, 
dress goods, manufactures of cotton, 
wines, machinery, dishes, chemicals, 
raw sugar, hides and skins, toys. While 
the agrarian party is strong, Germany 
is, after all, very largely an industrial 
country, and needs a foreign outlet for 
her surplus. 

For years Germany has followed a 
course making it difficult for American 
exporters to do business there. At 
times the restrictions and embargoes 
have been worse than at others. If it 
has not been cured pork product under 
the ban, it was perhaps a prohibitory 
grain tariff or other similar ruling. 
More recently it has been a partial ex- 
clusion of potatoes, nursery stock, etc; 
just now, at the eve of our export apple 
trade, dealers fear they cannot profit- 
ably ship into Germany from the sur- 
plus of our splendid winter fruit. 

The burdens placed upon our export 
trade, one year with another, are so 
great that it may be necessary for gov- 
ernment intervention. If Germany 
shuts out our nursery stock on the 
claim of infestations with harmful 
insects, why may not the United States 
retaliate by excluding German toys, be- 
cause unhealthful, or wines, because 
sophisticated or improperly labeled? 

—_- 

It is refreshing to learn that the Mich- 
igan state grange has inaugurated a 
campaign against the hideous adver- 
tisements which so sear the beauty of 
the scenery along the highways of our 
country. The enterprise of the adver- 
tising agents is shown by the great 
pains they take to place their objec- 
tionable signs at the points most likely 
to attract sightseers. One of the high- 
est and most beautiful mountains in 
the Rockies has recently been crowned 
by a huge tobacco advertisement 
which confronts all ciimbers as they 
reach the top. The movement for a 
reform deserves to spread. Farmers 
can give valuable aid by refusing to 
allow their buildings and fences to be 
plastered and daubed with signs that 
are an eyesore to the resident of the 
city and country alike. It is a fair 
question whether this nuisance is not 
an indirect injury to the money value 
of a farm. 

— — oe — —_ 

The department of agriculture’ in- 
tends to continue the serious, purpose- 
ful experiments relating to the use of 
borax as a food preservative. The news- 
papers have had their fun over the 
“chemical boarders,”’ with their alleged 
pink complexions, but in the main have 
lost sight of the end sought; to prove, 
if possible, that borax and boracic acid, 
when used to preserve meats and other 
foods, have no deleterious effect on the 
human system. Dr Wiley, in charge of 
the first series of experiments, con- 
cluded last month, is not ready to make 





public the results of the inquiry, but 
gives out the impression that this pre- 
servative may be safely used with 
moderation. Salicylic acid, another 
well-known preservative, will be the 
next article experimented with. The use 
of borax in meat products for export ac- 
count has long been the subject of con- 
troversy. The department seeks to de- 
termine exactly the status of the case, 
particularly as to its bearing on our 
foreign trade with Germany, long more 
than willing to place serious embargoes 
on the shipments of American foods into 
the empire. The possible element of 
danger in the exploitation of preserva- 
tives under the stamp of official indorse- 
ment is their increasing use in the 
handling of milk and possibly fresh 
fruits. What might be declared perfect- 
ly proper for meat products for long 
shipment is not necessarily the thing 
for other equally important foods. It is 
to be hoped undue license will not 
ensue in this direction. 


cca . 

In a quiet but effective way, the 
cranberry interests of the country are 
receiving substantial aid through the 
American cranberry growers’ associa- 
tion. The annual mee-ing of this body 
has been held the past week at Phil- 
adelphia, and those in attendance lis- 
tened to helpful discussions of means 
and methods to secure better returns 
from this hazardous crop. American 
Agriculturist is loath to encourage 
farmers to go to cranberry growing 
without first giving it most careful 
consideration, yet believes it may be 
made a money crop under favorable 
environment. Growers generally should 
support the efforts of their national 
association in promoting the industry 
upon conservative and permanent lines, 





sala 
Great ingenuity is displayed in the 
advertisements which appear in each 
issue of this weekly; the illustrations 
are expensive, to say nothing of the 
cost of the space the advertisement 
occupies. The most profitable paper to 
them is the one the subscribers pat- 
ronize and right here is where each 
reader can do a good turn for the 
management. Buy your goods through 
the advertising columns. You should 
explain to the advertiser that you 
heard of him through this paper. The 
guarantee we publish on this page is 
intended for your protection. 


The lateness of corn in most sections 
of the middle and northern states em- 
phasizes the necessity of giving atten- 
tion this fall to the silo and the saving 
of corn fodder in order to get the great- 
est good from what is almost certain 
to be a short crop. The best methods 
of securing silage and fodder are fully 
described in The Book of Corn, pub- 
lished by Orange Judd Company, 
price $1.50. 





A refrigerator car trust for handling 
Michigan peaches is the latest. Ac- 
cording to complaints recently made 
by interior shippers, it costs in some 
instances, $40 more to move a car of 
fruit to distributing markets than a 
year ago. Extortions of this kind will 
continue until producers make more 
progress in shoulder to shoulder stand- 
ing for their rights. 

ies i cadecarpeaeses 

Live stock exhibitors realize the im- 
portance of keeping stock housed while 
preparing them for exhibition. Stock 
will not put on flesh rapidly when pes- 
tered by flies, neither will dairy cows 
give the most profitable returns in milk. 
Farmers and stock keepers should take 
a lesson from this and provide shelters 
where stock can go during the heat of 
the day. 





ee 

Referring to our cash prize offer for 
best photographs of farm buildings 
(see issue of July 18) a subscriber asks 
if photographs must be mounted. Not 
necessarily so. The important thing is 
to properly protect in mailing. Some 
reaching us show lack of care in this 
direction. 





The Wider View. 


Imports and American Farmers. 


*JAMES A. WILSON, U S SEC OF AGRI. 


We have been selling from American 
farms in recent years around $859,000.000 
worth of products to foreign countries. 
About half of our imported farm prod- 
ucts can be grown in the United States, 
and toward the growing of these things 
here the department of agriculture js 
addressing itself. Six years ago we pro- 
duced in the United States £5% of the 
rice we consumed. We are now prodve- 
ing substantially as much as we con- 
sume. We are still importing, but we 
have begun exporting. 

While we expert $30,000,000 worth of 
the cheapest tobacco, we have been im- 
porting $15,000,000 worth of the highest 
priced tobacco known to commerce, 
The department of agriculture has been 
addressing itself toward the production 
within the United States of these high- 
priced tobaccos. 

The man who works in the fields 
should know something of mineralog 
something of heat and moisture. Until 
within the last six years scarcely any- 
thing had been done in any of our in- 
stitutions of higher learning to teach 
anything about the atmosphere and its 
effect upon crops and animals. Since 
that time the department of agriculture 
has supplied 14 institutions of learning 
with instructors along this line. 

The American people have not given 
serious thought to their forests until 
they have been substantially destroyed. 
There is a large proportion of our acre- 
age that can be best devoted to the 
growing of woods, but very little at- 
tention has been given to forestry along 
educational lines. There is no univer- 
sity for the graduate of the agricu'- 
tural college along educational lines, 
and for that reason it has been neces- 
sary to have them trained at Washing- 
ton in order that we might do the work 
along the lines mentioned. Woods 
are becoming dearer and dearer, and 
will continue to do so. It takes a long 
time to grow a tree, and it is high time 
to set them out. 


SEED IMPROVEMENT. 


Not many of the grasses, grains and 
legumes that make up our food crops 
for men and animals are indigenous to 
the United States. We find it neces- 
sary not only to look over the world 
for what we can get in addition to 
those we have for our several latitudes 
and soil and climatic conditiofis, but 
we find it necessary to create new va- 
rieties to meet existing conditions and 
demands. We are hybridizing grains, 
cottons and other plants to meet soil and 
climatic conditions and the demands of 
commerce. 

The corn crop of the country is sus- 
ceptible of improvement. Corn is not 
a perfect ration for man or anima!s 
The nutritive ratio of wheat makes it 
the most desirable of cereals. We are 
hybridizing and selecting for the pur- 
pose of narrowing the nutritive ratio 
of corn, so that it will be a more per- 
fect ration than it is at the present 
time. We are also looking over the 
world for plants suitable to our new 
island possessions, so as to help thos: 
peoples toward producing everything 
we require from tropical countries, and 
are having some success. 


>  — 


Grain Feed for Calves—Use almost 
any ground feed in connection with 
skimmilk for fattening calves. Begin 
with about a good handful of corn 
meal to a moderate sized pail of milk. 
Stir this up well. Shorts, some bran 
or mill feed of almost any kind, will 
answer, the quantity to be increased 
gradually as the calves become older. 


*Abstract of an address delivered at 
the field day exercises of the New 
Hampshire board of -agriculture last 
month. 
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The Onion Crop Still Uncertain. 


Onion growers will do well to care- 
fully weigh reports concerning the 
maturing crop before placing too much 
faith in dealers’ estimates of a large 
yield. Preliminary reports received by 
‘American Agriculturist, from the 
principal growing states, indicate Ohio 
will probably have a considerably in- 
creased yield, but New York, Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts are not likely 
to exceed last year’s returns and may 
fall below them. The yield in the 
western states is still very uncertain. 


[In Hardin county, O, correspond- 
ents estimate the crop will be 40% 
larger than last year. Considerable 
increases are also expected in Perry, 
Erie and Lucas’ counties. teports 
from Ross and Wayne counties esti- 
mate decreased returns. One Wayne 


county grower places the reduction in 
his county, as compared with last year, 
Prices likely to be paid at the 


t 20%. 


opening are estimated by one corre- 
spondent at 40 to 50 cents per bushel. 
The New York crop may be quite a 


little smaller than that of 1902, but def- 
inite figures reserved for a later issue. 
An increase of 20% is estimated by one 
orrespondent for the yield in Livings- 


HORTICULTURE 


crease. Correspondents in Fairfield, 
Hartford and New Haven counties, 
Ct, all estimate reductions in the yield 
in their sections of from 10 to 50%. 

In Wisconsin and Indiana indications 
are the crop will be much the same size 
as last year. Favorable weather in 
Illinois and a’ slightly increased acre- 
age lead growers to look for a larger 


yield. The Michigan crop is not likely 
to be any greater than that produced 
a year ago. 


American Florists in Convention. 





Over 200 of the most prominent flo- 
rists in the United States gathered in 
Milwaukee last week to attend the an- 
nual convention of the American flo- 
rists. The meeting was the most suc- 
cessful and largest that has been held, 
and its results will have a permanent 
effect upon the florists of the country. 
Pres John Burton, in his annual ad- 
dress, sounded a note of warning in 
his remarks upon the attempts being 
made to unionize the florists’ help, 
declaring that more damage could be 
done the florists’ trade by an ill-advised 
strike than almost any other business 
in the country. 

The suggestion of the president that 





ON EXHIBITION AT OHIO STATE FAIR 1902 


At the Ohio state fair in 1902, Montgomery county carried off second hon- 


ors, 
in particular, was hard to beat. 
called “potato row.” 
spuds could be produced anywhere. 

than baskets for products of this kind. 


ton county. This is counterbalanced, 
however, by an Onondaga county 
grawer, who predicts only half a crop 
in that county. An Orange county 
grower considers only 25% of a crop 
Will be harvested in his section. This 
nuin writes that not over 75 bushels 
will be gathered to the acre. The best 
lots, he reports, have already been 


gathered and shipped, net returns to 
growers averaging $1.93 per barrel. 
CONDITIONS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
In Massachusetts and Connecticut the 


reports of correspondents are closely 
similar to those from New York. The 
crop is considerably later than last 
year, and the weather at harvesting 
Will probably have a material effect on 
the yield. Blight and maggots have 
caused damage in some sections. In 
Franklin county, Mass, onions are 
said to be blasting and a_e small 


crop is expected. The acreage planted 
in Hampshire county is considerably 
larger than last summer, but growers 
uncertain what yield to expect. 
One grower expects a considerable de- 


are 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


The exhibit of farm products was 
Above 
It is doubtful if 
The 





superb. The collection of potatoes, 
is shown one table in what was 
a more perfect and beautiful lot of 
use of tin pans is much better 


} 


committees on phlox and iris be ap- 
pointed to take the place of organiz- 
ing new societies of florists interested 
in- them was adopted. The convention 
also voted to go to St Louis next year 
and the delegates will be given a 
chance to attend the world’s fair. F. 
W. Taylor, chief of the department of 
agriculture and horticulture of the 
fair, was among the prominent dele- 
gates and stated that ten acres have 
been reserved for hardy outdoor roses. 

Charles B. Whitnall’s address on The 
decoration of home grounds attracted 
considerable attention. He declared 
that the landscape gardener, engineer, 
or.architect should never lose sight of 
the fact that utility is the foundation 
of beauty, and that the landscape gar- 
dener should understand the indispen- 
sable use of shrubbery for the protec- 
tion of trees and vice versa. 

The exhibition of plants was _ pro- 
nounced the best ever arranged by the 
society, with the possibfe exception of 
one held -in New York several years 
ago. The C. C. Pollworth company of 
Milwaukee purchased many of the 
larger and finer plants. Among the 
most prominent florists who attended 
were Arthur. Cowee, Berlin, NY; F. 
R. Pierson, Tarrytown, N Y; John T. 


Temple, Davenport: Prof John F. 
Cowell, Buffalo; Philip Breitmeier, De- 
troit; A. J. Beneke, St Louis; W. J 
Stewart, Boston; H. B. Beatty, Oil 
City, Pa. The delegates were all well 
satisfied with the treatment received in 
Milwaukee and the entertainment pro- 
vided for them. 
er 


Methods of Preserving 
information, concerning 
the preservation of fruit and vegeta- 
bles for show purposes, is contained in 
a pamphlet recently issued by the di- 
vision of horticulture of the St Louis 
exposition. Various ways of retaining 
the qualities of such exhibits, both by 
means of cold storage and liquid prep- 
arations, are outlined. The methods 
of successful exhibitors of fruits in 
solution are fully described. 

When selecting fruit to be preserved 
in liquids, great care should be taken 
to see it is in the best possible condi- 
tion and without blemishes or injury 
from fungous diseases or insects. This 
fruit should be placed in a receptacle 
and covered with clean, clear water for 
six or seven hours. The water may then 
be drained off and the fruit be thor- 
oughly rinsed, in the receptacle, by 
means of a small hose. This should re- 
move every particle of dirt from both 
the jar and fruit. 

Fruit that is firm and solid does not 


Fruits in Liquids 


Much useful 


require a liquid of the same specific 
gravity it does when it is overripe. 
The preserving liquid should be as 


much lighter than the juice of the fruit 
as possible without causing the fruit 
to crack. If the preserving fluid is 
heavier than the juice, the result will 
be the fruit will shrivel. The pamphlet 
recommends several formulas that may 
be tried. The information it contains, 
it is hoped, will be of value to intending 
exhibitors in the horticultural division 
of the exposition. 





—_ 


Peaches Succeed in Western New York. 





Recently we called attention to the 
large orchards of J. H. Teats & Sons 
of Wayne county, N Y. This firm has 
now about 115 acres in peaches and 
finds Early and Late Crawford, Fitz- 
gerald, Elberta, Smock and Salway es- 
pecially hardy in fruit buds. In their 
experience they have found the Craw- 
fords the most tender of the above 
varieties, but do not consider it a seri- 
ous fault. They grow nothing earlier 
than the Early Crawford and consider 
it one of the very best, following with 
the midseason varieties, Fitzgerald, Al- 
berta and late varieties, Late Craw- 
ford, Chair’s Choice and Smock. 

Of the promising new varieties tested 
in that section, the Niagara and Chair’s 
Choice are highly spoken of. 
regularly from 4 to 6 inches and are 
believers in thorough cultivation. Usu- 
ally about two-thirds of the new growth 
is taken off the tree each season, 
and when the trees get out of reach 
they are pruned more severely. For 
the past three years they have ma- 
nured nearly all the orchards in the 
fall, but hereafter expect to manure 
every other year, using from three to 
four loads of manure per acre. From 
200 to 300 pounds of potash and 300 to 
400 pounds of South Carolina rock per 
acre are given in the spring. They are 
therough believers in low-headed trees 
and head about 2 feet from the ground. 
The peach industry in that ‘section 
started commercially on a large scale 
about five years ago. The prospects 
for the future are very promising. 

LES Se 

A Field Bean Center—The acreage 
of beans in this part of Livingston 
county, N Y, is about the average. 
Most pieces are doing fairly well, but 
the early drouth followed by 
weather injured growth for a time, this 
interfering with development up to 
second week in August. The prospect 
is now for Aan average crop, although 
harvest not yet secure.—[S. J. 
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General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling 
of weakness that makes a burden of 
itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy,—vitality is on the ebb, 
and the whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and 
tone to all the organs and functions, 
and is positively unequalled for all run- 
down or debilitated conditions. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure constipation. 





25 cents, 





If we offer you $100 cash 


on condition that you wrote ns a postal card, 
you'd write the card. If you will send us 


your name and addrees on a postal c: wA 
will tell you how others have made and how 
you can make many times a hundred 
dollars with a 


Chatham "4° 


We manufacture them and sell direct 
to farmers, seedsmen, stockmen, etc., 
on our 365 Days’ Approval Plan 
which enables one to let the mill pay 
for itsel® before he pays for the mill. 
Send the vystal, and get our offer and 
free book, ‘*How to Make Money out of 
Wind.’’ Do it today. 

(Factories at Detroit, Mich., and Chatham, Ont.) 
M. CAMPBELL PANNING MILL CO., Ltd., 

110 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 











PREPARED ROOFING FELTS. 


We can save you money on your wants in 
this line. We offer you Two-Ply Tarred 
Roofing Felt, 108 square feet to the roll, 
Ali come el ie — — and ee, 

if per ro! 15, ree-ply complete, per 
Vit roll, @1,85. Vuleanite the highest 
ade on the market, complete as above. 
rice per roll, 81.60, We have all kinds 
of Roofing. Write for Free Catal e No. 
25 on material bought from Sheriffs’ and 
Receivers’ Sales, CHICAGO HOUSE WRECK- 
1N@ CO., W. 85th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 





RGHARD PROFIT 


ing all the frat 
roduct, Cider for 





into a salable 














They thin | 


the heaviest yielding, stiffest strawed, most 

prolific variety in eultivation. It stands u 
like a wall against all storms, has never lodged, 
has never been attacked by the Hessian Fly, has 
never winter killed. We offer you the product of 
over two hundred acres of our own owing, 
thoroughly recleaned, as low as one dollar per 
bushel. Also the best Rye grown. Elegantly 
lithographed catalog free. Address EDWARD 
F. DIBBLE, Seed-Grower, Honeoye Falls, N. ¥. 

















Stop That Rattlin 


wet | 


Farmer’s Friend Wheat 


KING OF THE WHEAT FIELD. A great sensa- 
tion everywhere. Fly proof, hardy. Tests 60 to 65 
lbs. Big, hard, red berry, immense yielder., Foster’s 
improved Longberry longest heads, biggest straw of 
any wheat grown. Our catalogue No, 25, tells all 
about it, and other good sorts, It’s free with samples. 


MAPLEWOOD STOCK FARM, Allegan, Mich. 


PROFITABLE WHEAT FIELDS 


are obtained by using our pure seeds. We have 
Mealy, Fultzo-Mediterranean, Dawson’s Golden 
Chaff and others. Also Mammoth White Rye and 
New Timothy. O. C, Shepard Co., Medina, O. 


TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Frult hod Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ete 











Tighten your own Buggy Tires. 
No heating; does not mar the 
paint; anyone can operate. Machine complete with 
00 washers sent on receipt of £2. Guaran to do 
the work. Your money back if not as represented. 
RAPID TIRE TIGHTENER CO., Station ¥, Toledo, Obie, 
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Trial Shade Tobacco in Pennsylvania. 


170 


The work of the two tobacco experi- 
ment stations in Pa this year is being 
watched with interest by growers. 
Both stations are under the special di- 
rection of Dr Frear, of the state agri 
college. One is located near Newton 
Grove, the other at Marietta, where it 
Was located last year. At Newton 
Grove, the experiment has been con- 
ducted under cover. The seed used was 
from Sumatra plants grown under 
cover last year in Ct. The first topping 
was done Aug 1. Plants range from 5 
to 8 ft in hight. Good growth has been 
made in spite of cool weather and lack 
of sunshine. The leaf has a fine color 
and has sustained little or no injury. 
There are from 15 to 25 leaves on a 
stalk and they are handsomely spotted 
and spangled. 

At Marietta, the area under tent is 
about % a, the plants varying much in 
size, ranging from 4 to 8 ft, the aver- 
age being a little better than at New- 
ton Grove. The leaves are of longer 
and wider growth than were produced 
last year and there are from 15 to 30 
leaves on a stalk. Dr Frear states it 
costs anywhere from 8c to $1.60 p lb 


to grow Sumatra tobacco. He _  be- 
lieves, however, that this is not a fair 
estimate as the expense has been un- 
usually high owing to the experimental 
nature of the work. The cost of the 
experiments, he says, can probably be 


reduced about one-half. 
ee 


Tobacco Notes. 


Ky, 
at 


A fierce hailstorm in Daviess Co, 
Tecently did damage _ estimated 
$50,000. 

The Aug bulletin of the U S dept of 
agri estimates the condition of the to- 
bacco crop of all the states, to Aug 1, 
this year, as 82.9%. This is 3.2% more 
unfavorable than one year ago. Poorest 
conditions by states are: Ky is placed 
as poorest at 80%, Va 81, N C 82, Md, 
S$ C, Mass and Ind 84, O and Mo 8b. 

The collections of internal revenue 
on manufactured tobacco of all de- 
scriptions for July, this year, were 
$1,547,000, as compared with $1,310,000 
during July of last year. The total 
collections on all tobacco during last 
July were $3,802,000, as compared with 
3,429,000 for July, ’02. 

Prospects are not of the brightest for 
a large crop in the principal cigar leaf 
producing states. Crops in Wis, N E, 
N Y and Pa have all been more or 
less injured and growtht retarded by 
unseasonabdly cool weather. Reports 
from all these states indicate a very 
uneven growth. In N E, neither the 
Ct or Mass crop is likely to equal the 
02, which was above an average at 
time of harvest. Reports from Oswego, 
Tioga and Chemung counties, N Y, in- 
dicate short stalks and that growth is 
backward. The continuous cool weath- 
er in Wis has kept plants from ma- 
turing, which will necessarily prolong 
work of harvesting until near the frost 
limit. In Pa, rains in addition to the 
cool weather, have affected the pros- 
pects of even an average crop. 

MARYLAND. 


CHARLES Co—The ‘02 crop has nearly 
all been put on the market. Prices 
have not been nearly so good as last 
year, there being a difference of from 
2 to 4c p Ib. The crop was not quite 
as good, and there was not the com- 
petition in the Baltimore market that 
prevailed last year, when both the great 
trusts and all the local buyers were 
active. The effect of the combine is be- 
ing felt already. The present crop does 
not present flattering prospects. Plants 
were plentiful, but the season was very 
unfavorable for preparing the land. It 
was very wet from late winter to late 
spring, and although growers have not 
suffered from drouth, the plants have 
not made the usual growth at this sea- 
son, and are buttoning very low, which 
will make a short crop. This condition 
prevails throughout the entire tobacco 
section of southern Md. No definite 
cause for this condition is given, unless 
the excessive moisture in the early 
spring prevented the proper prepara- 
tion of the soil for a normal growth. 
It does not seem possible a full crop 
can be grown, although there is time 
for great improvement before the crop 


is secured. 


TOBACCO--NEWS 


Told in Sho:t Paragraphs. 


Robert Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury, is 
dead, aged 73. He was almost the last 
of the English nobles whose line runs 
back in a record of public service to 
Elizabethan days. For over 50 years 
he was a member of the British par- 
liament. 





Alexander Dowie, the master of Zion, 
will attempt to convert Mormondom to 
his peculiar religion. He is to send 300 
of his disciples to Salt Lake City for 
that purpose. 





The Colombian senate has rejected 
the canal treaty, but the republic is 
threatened with division on account of 
the adverse decision. The disposition 
in this country is to await develop- 
ments on the isthmus, and little earnest 
talk is heard of using the Nicaraguan 
route. 





There is considerable tal kof an extra 
session of congress, in October, to dis- 
cuss the currency question. President 
Roosevelt is conferring with leading 
men of both parties in respect to the 
situation, his desire, it is said, being 
to introduce legislation that will com- 
mand the acquiescence of the whole 


country, rather than such as might be 
designed chiefly as campaign material 
for the republican party. 

Sam Parks, a labor union business 
agent in New York city, has _ been 
convicted, after a sensational trial, of 


extorting protection money from build- 
ers and others, in return for which he 
promised immunity from strikes. The 
grand jury will hear five more charges 
against him, and probably he will spend 
a number of years in close retirement. 
His conviction is expected to put a 
quietus upon blackmail of this sort in 
the Empire city. 

New Jersey has contracted for 81 vot- 
ing machines. They will be tried on Nov 
3. in various parts of the state, and if 
they prove satisfactory they will prob- 
ably be installed in every district in the 
state. 


Americans in the Tan- 
in Alaska. are in 
imminent danger of starvation. They 
rushed with insufficient provisions co 
this new gold field, with the above 
result. Government aid has’ been 
asked for. Three prospectors who had 
lain down to die, after living for sev- 
enteen days on wild berries, have been 
rescued, Relief will be immediately 
sent. 


Two hundred 
awa river region 


In his annual report to the war de- 


partment Brig Gen Grant says 
that absolute prohibition is an 
impossibility in the army, and he 


therefore favors the canteen, as it pro- 
vides a restraint upon drunkenness and 
imorality, while the resorts outside and 
nearby the army posts tend to the ex- 
treme of infamous debauchery. 





The 37th annual session of the nat- 
ional encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic has just closed in 
San Francisco. The new Commander- 
in-Chief is Gen John C. Black of Illi- 
nois. A resolution laudatory of Gen 
Miles was enthusiastically adopted. A 
committee was appointed to bring 
about the perpetuation of Memorial day 
in the south, and resolutions were 
adopted favoring pensions for veterans 
at the age of 62, and legislation pre- 
ventive of flag desecration. And con- 
gress is to be asked to erect a statue 
in honor of Gen Meade. 





The armored cruiser Pennsylvania 
was launched at Cramp’s shipyard last 
Saturday in the presence of 50,000 spec- 
tators. The Pennsylvania is 502 feet 
long, by 90 feet the longest warship in 
our navy. She will be one of the most 
formidable ships of her class afloat, 
both because of her heavy armament 
and her exceptional armor protection. 
Her speed is to be 22 knots an hour, 
and the cost of hull and machinery is 
to be $3,780,000. 





The 25th running of the Saratoga 
cup took place at that resort last Sat- 
urday. The result was the creation of 
a new world’s record by a new mon- 
arch of the track, namely, a mile and 
three-quarters in two minutes 58 sec- 








onds, by Africander, son of Star Ruby 
and Afrin Queen. Africander beat the 
highest previous record by two-fifths 
of a second; his leading rival in the 
race was Waterboy, who has been re- 
garded quite generally as the crack 
among American horses. Twenty- 
thousand people saw the race. 





The finest timber regions in Mon- 
tana are being destroyed by fierce for- 
est fires. The damage is immense. 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 
Cattle of any breed. 
Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 
Horses, mules or jacks, 
Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies. 
Sheep, wool, goats, ete. 
Crops of any kind. 
Harness, apparatus, drain, 
Insecticides and fungicides, 
Furniture or household goods, 
heirlooms. 
Books, pictures, luxuries, 
Bees, ‘honey or apiary supplies. 
Dogs, cats or pet stock, 
Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 
Grain or seeds. 
Feeds, fodder, hay 
Tools, implements, 
gines, etc. 
Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 
8, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, 
tables, nursery stock, 
Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 
Situations wanted in country or town, 
Wants any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

Cc must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will not be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
= is only five cents a word each insertion. 


ess 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


tile, silos. 


conveniences, 


or straw, silage. 


machinery, vehicles, en- 


vege- 





PANSY SEED—Crop of 1903; my own saving; 
large flowering; every conceivable color, shade and 
marking. Package, 2 cents; «* qamee, $1; ounce, 
$3. Mr B. O'Neil, Elgin, {u, ‘The best 
mixture of pansies I ever had.’ FRANCIS BRILL, 
Hempstead, , Long Island, N Y. 


SEED RYE—Our straw has just sold & at $20 per 





ton in carload lots. Send for rye circular, with 
list of prizes at state un Pan-American and 
picture rye field, $1 per bushel. E. L. CLARK- 
SON, Tivoli, N Y. 

SE ED WHEAT—The Superb. An early, bald, 
red wheat, Price, per bushel, av bags free. 
Sample heads and grain 10 cents. Address Origin- 


ator, MIL TON BACKUS, c he itham, Ont, 

SE ED Ww A E. AT—Harvest. King, 
heavy yielding, red winter wheat, 
eash with order. Sat free. GEO M. 
Skaneateles, N 


SEED Ww HEAT— _Hardiest and | heaviest yielding 
varieties. Get our free circular and samples before 
ordering. _A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa. 

"WHE AT—Dawson’s Golden Chaff. Pure, 
seed, per bag, 2 1-2 bushels, $2.65, 10 bushels, $1 per 
bushel. JOSE 1PH HARRIS CO, Coldwater, N Y. 


SEED WHEA AT—Hand weeded, recleaned, Fultzo- 
Mediterranean and Mealy $1.15 per bushel, bags free, 
track, Erie, Pa, _ SIEGEL THE SEEDSMAN. 


Canada. 


+ 
standard variety, 

$1 per bushel, 
TALLCOT, 





clean 





"SEED WI HEAT— Harvest King, recleaned, $1 per 
bushel. Sacks free. Also some Mealy. DANI 
WILLIAMS, Hillsboro, O. 


DOGS, RABBITS and ¢ OTHER STOCK 


3 THOROUGHLY BROKEN American’ Fox- 
hounds, Shaner’s strain, that are good hunters, 
trailers and know where and how to hunt wolf, 
deer and fox. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmer's 
Hotel, West Chester, Pa. Stamps for circular. 


2 THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle hounds, 
composed of large and small ones, good hunters 
and not gun shy. Also some puppies, J. HOWARD 











TAYLOR, Farmer’s Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 
Stamps foi for circular, 7 
st BERN ARD PU PS for sale, 4 weeks old. 

EUGENE EV ERTS, Ode ssa, N Y. 
EXCELSIOR 


. BERNARD puppies "cheap. 
KENNELS, N Y. 


- COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, ltrv, 
dressed calves, game, fruits. etc. E. B. OOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. iM 


APPLES, potatoes, hay, straw, poultry, produce. 
Prompt satisfactory returns, Established 59 yearr, 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2 YEARS’ experience; best 


rket 
tained for frnit and produce. AUSTIN 
RAN, 204 Duane 8t, New York. 


Waterloo, 

















results ob- 
& COCH- 





LIVE STOCK. 





12 BERKSHIRE BOARS, farrowed in March 
and April, large enough to serve now. 10 Be: k 
shire gilts, very large for age. 3 yearling pears 
5 yearling sows, will farrow in September, All 
first-class and registered, J. E, WATSON, Mar. 
bledale, Ct. 

SHROPSHIRES, either sex, Also a choice Jo} 
of lambs. Chester Whites. Some tine young stock 
Shorthorn cattle. All stock recorded and of the 


best breeding, SIDNEY SPRAGUE, Falcone; 
+ * " 


REG ISTERED ~ HOLSTEIN- FRIESIANS for 
sale, at farmer’s prices, two-year-old bull, ] 
ye arling bull, 1 two-year-old heifer, A. B. FIELD 
Stoatsburg, Rockland County, N Y. . 


REGISTERED Poland ( ‘hinas, 


Berkshires, (hes. 
ter Whites, large strains, all ages, mated, not akin 
8-weeks pigs, bred sows, service boars, Guernsey 
cattle. Write for circulars. PP. F. HAMILTON 
Cochranville, Pa. : 

WANTED-—Registered Dorset rams. State price, 
Weight, age, etc. Also Holstein bull calf, atx it 


six months, CHAS REYNDE RS 


Full particulars, 
Sheshequin, Pa. 


JERSEY BULLS, three to six months. Shr 
shire rams. Poland China pigs and bred sows, 
Photos. WM BIGHAM’S SONS, Gettysburg, Pa, 

REGISTERED O I © pigs, the world’s best 
strains, Either sex, pairs not akin, Pr. Roa. 
ERS, Ketchum’s Corners, N Y 

POLAND CHINAS—Service boars, spring and 
summer pigs. Pedigrees promptly furnished. Rk, 
H. ACKLEY, Spring Hill, Pa. 

SHORTHORN BULL calves, Also one yearling. 
Best dairy strains. Certified pedigrees, LINCOLN 
WELLES, Wyalusing, Pa, 

FOR PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, 
Rerkshire hogs, Collie pups, Angora kittens, rite 
FE. AKIN, Scipio, N Y¥. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS, Chester White " 
individuals and well bred. SPRING DAL! E 
Spring Hill, Pa. 


HERMANV ILLB 
VILLE FARM CO, 
Island, 


CHOICEST QUALITY Shropshire sheep. 
LIAMS & LORD, Stonington, Ct 


Fine 
“FARM. 
“TAMWORTHS HPRMAN- 
Hermanville, Prince Edward 


] 
WIL- 


“ANGORA G OATS, pairs, trios, bucks. SAMUEL 
iy 


DODDS, Anna, 


eee ———__—_.9 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


YOU CAN BUY eggs at 10 cents per dozen and 
keep them until they reach 30 cents, if you nse 
my receipt. Sent for 50 cents, Your money back 
if not convinced. G, N. ABBOTT, Concord De- 
pot, Va. 
sg ne ’ 

WHITE LEGHORNS—Four cockerels fer $4, if 
taken now 900 beauties from big eggs, from big 
hens, All pure bred, without disqualifications, 
WHITE & RICE, Route A, Yorktown, N Y. 

20 FINE BARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels. 
Thompson strain, for sale, $1.50 to $ each. MRS 
K. E. CHRYSLER, Route 6, New Brunswick, N J. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


$100, 5 h p 
kinds of farm 
Cos Cob, Ct. 


3-HORSE® POWDR gasoline engin« 
$150. Cuts ensilage and does all 
work. Catalog free, _P. ALME Re BROS, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


at home, 
market. 
and 


Easily made 
carricr in 
description 
Lyons, N Y, 


PATENT FRUIT CRATE- 
cheap, light, strong Best 
Bushel and half-bushel sizes. For 
prices, address FE, F. GILBERT, 


FOR SALE—Cow’s milk ride, 
steam power, feed cutter, manure 
8 cents. FRANK M. TERRY, Silver 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, pounl- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci 
fie coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago, I]; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4c ner word. If you want to reach the New 
England rural trade, the cheapest and most effect- 
ive method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the New England Homestead at Springfield, 
Mass, It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
And Market for Male 

and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 


HELP WANTED. 


fodder, 
Milk 
Md. 


lease 
spreader 
Hill, 





WANTED—A single man, used to truck garden- 
ing. Must understand care of horses. Apply with 
references, stating age and also wages required with 
board, to BRU NTON & ALLEN, Belle Vernon, Pa. 


WANTED—An intelligent woman to act a3 
housekeeper and take charge of boarding several 
men on a nursery farm, State particulars by letter 
to BRUNTON & Alcan, Belle Vernon, Pa. 





4 


single man (Hollander pre- 
feeding, etc. 
ROCK 


WANTED -Herdsman, 
ferred), Must. thoroughly understand 
State age, nationality, wages and references. 
HIL L FARM, Box 17, Stamford, Ct 


——= 


Well Pleased with Results. 


I am well pleased with the results of 
my seed advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange department of American 
Agriculturist—[A. L. Haines, Fort 
Fairfield, Me. 























New Jersey Farmers’ Annual Picnic. 


The farmers of Burlington, Camden, 
Gloucester , Cumberland and Salem 
counties, N J, held their ninth annual 
picnic at Washington park on the Del- 


aware river last week. They were 
joined by the Philadelphia milk ship- 
pers’ union. There was between 25,000 
and 30,000 people on the grounds the 
latter part of the afternoon. It was 
truly a picnic and gala day for farm- 
ers and their families. The park is 
well adapted for such purposes and 
everything possible was done by the 
management to make the day an enjoy- 
able one. Willim J. Thompson, the 
owner, had given orders that all amuse- 
ments should be free until noon. The 
Ferris wheel, merry-go-round, chute 
the-chutes, etc, were filled as never 
before. Many a gray bearded farmer 


took part in the whirl and forgot for 
a moment that there was.such a thing 
as a farm. 


A fine collection of farm products 
was shown under the management of 
John G. Whitall, one of the pioneers 
and best known farmers in New Jer- 
sey. There was also a good display of 
farm wagons. Among the vegetables 
the potatoes were exceptionally good. 


Among the varieties were Green Moun- 
Rochester Early, Mountain Rose, 
and Pride of the South. 
This latter variety was unusually fine. 
It is a large, sound potato, with smooth 
white skin and pink eyes resembling 
the old Peach Blow. There was only a 
single basket of sweet potatoes. They 
are later than last year. 

MILK PRODUCERS’ OPEN AIR MEETING. 

In the afternoon the Philadelphia 
milk shippers’ union held an open air 
meeting. The speakers were Mortimer 
Whitehead of New Jersey, formerly lec- 


tain, 
Maggie Murphy 


turer of the national grange, Richard 
Baldwin of Chester county, Pa, and Mr 
Leeds, who came in place of Senator 
Creasy. Pres Atkinson called attention 
to the splendid work done by the union. 
Samuel S. Frost of New Jersey said 
one farmer in his section had received 
$540 more for his milk the past year 
than he would at old prices. This was 
equivalent, he said, of an increased 
valuation of his farm of about $8000. 
He said the farmers of the union would 
receive about $821,000 more for their 
milk during 1903 as the result of the 
milk shippers’ union than they would 


if there was no organization. 


Making Money Out of Fruit. 


One of the farmers in Onondaga coun- 
making fruit growing 





ty, N Y, who is 
pay is D. H. Wells. He has a splendid 


farm and nothing has been left undone 
to make it an up-to-date fruit planta- 
tion in every sense of the word. There 
are 40 acres of grapes, mostly Dela- 
wares. Mr Wells tests all the newer 
kinds and has about 40 varieties on his 
place. After many years” experience, 
the Delaware has proved one of the 
best and most profitable in that sec- 
tion, The vines are pruned and sprayed 
regularly. Mr Wells personally attends 
to all the pruning and is a firm believer 
in the renewal system. He can prune 
two acres per day. 

The grapes are planted 10 feet apart 
each way and are held up by wires at- 
tached to cedar posts. In a large num- 


ber of the vineyards five or six wires 
15 inches apart are used. The vines 
are sprayed thoroughly five or six 


depending on 
1 the grapes 


tfmes during the season, 
conditions. About July 


are bagged. That is, each bunch is 
placed in a paper bag, which is se- 
curely tied. The bags are left on the 


entire season. When picked in the fall 
they are not removed from the bags, 
and stored carefully away until ready 
for market. 

This system has been very satisfac- 
tory, and perfect bunches have been 
thus secured. The bags are put on by 
boys, who are paid 75 cents per day. An 
experienced hand will put on from 1200 
to 1500 a day. In formen years the 
Wells farm was an old tobacco plan- 
tation. The tobacco house or barn has 
been converted into a convenient pack- 
ing shed, to which all the fruit is 
brought and packed ready for market. 
In this shed are also constructed two 
cold storage houses in which are kept 
grapes and other fruit until late in the 
season. The temperature is lowered by 


opening the doors at night. 

There are 12 to 15 acres of currants 
This year the crop is late. 
is a light setting, while 


on the place. 
On Fays there 


EASTERN 


on Victoria only half a cron is in sight. 
The Wilders have very few. Currants 
are planted 4x5 feet in some blocks, but 
5x5 is considerably preferred and more 
economical when it comes to working 
and handling them. Some years ago 
there was a very thrifty Flemish Beau- 
ty pear orchard on the farm, but on 
account of blight it has largely dis2p- 
peared and only a few trees are now 


left. In his block of cherries, the Mont- 
morency was well filled, while other 
varieties are rather scarce. All sweet 


varieties were killed. 

Mr Wells's father, 
began planting grapes in 1852 in this 
section. He gradually developed along 
this line, sticking close to currants and 
grapes as the main crcps. He has now 
all told about 60 acres in fruit. Dur- 
ing the past four years there has been 
an increase in the value of farm prop- 
erty at least 20% in that section. Last 
year he had five acres of tomatoes and 
this season will put out just one-half 
as many. There is a cannery in the vi- 
cinity, to which they are _ delivered. 
Green peas for canning purposes were 
about 6 inches high at the time of our 
editorial visit, the third week in May. 
They were looking exceptionally we!!, 
considering the very dry weather pre- 
vailing at that time. 


The Coming Empire State Fair. 


Farmers have loyally supported and 
contributed their products to make the 
New York state fair one of the very 
best in the country. The management 


Samuel J. Wells, 








has been besting itself to make this 
year’s exhibition the best on record. 
The entries for live stock closed Au- 
gust 8. No entries in dairy products, 
domestic articles, farm produce, flowers 
and fruits can be made after August 
31. Implements and machines cannot 


be entered after September 7. 

All exhibits must be in place by 9 
am, Monday. There will be no charge 
for stalls or pens for animals. Hay will 
be furnished at not to exceed $12 per 
ton and grain at the market price. 

DAIRY INTERESTS IMPORTANT. 

A premium of $350 is offered for a 
package of not less than 30 pounds 
butter made in a co-operative cream- 
ery, also one of $250 for a package of 
not less than five pounds butter made 


in a private dairy. For ten pounds of 
butter in prints or molds $150 is of- 
fered. The premium for one cheese for 


export is $400, while the same amount is 
offered for a cheese for home trade. 

The premiums offered in the poultry 
department are $2832, an increase of 
$500 over last year. The fish and game 
commission will have a larger exhibit 
than usual. This is made possible by 
the new water system installed the 
past year. The horse show promises 
to be better than heretofore. 

CONCESSION TO LIVESTOCK MEN, 

The New York Central, West Shore 
and DL & W railroads on certain con- 
ditions offer to refund to exhibitors all 
freight charges on shipments, orig- 
inating and owned only at po‘nts in 
New York state. 

The show of cattle will, if present 
indications can be relied on, surpass all 
previous exhibitions. 

The commission continues to cffer 
large premiums, the aggregate in this 
department being about $8000. A class 
for Polled Jerseys has been added and 
full classes have been named in Dutch 
Belted and Galloways. All the well- 
known breeds have been recognized. 

Pres Roosevelt will visit the fair on 
Labor day, Monday, Sept 7. At 1 
o'clock, he will give an address from a 
special stand on = grounds. 


Pays Better Than Bordens. 


BLAIR, PRESIDENT DELHI DAIRY CO. 


a % 
Delhi, 





the county seat of Delaware 
county, is in one of the best dairy re- 
gions in New York state. In the sum- 
mer of 1895 the New York condensed 
milk company (now Borden’s) built a 
bottling plant, and in the autumn fol- 
lowing commenced buying milk from 
the farmers. At that time the milk in 
this vicinity was mostly made into but- 
ter in the private dairy. An exchange 
creamery was then, and still is, in op- 
eration here, and a few farmers sent 
their milk to dealers in New York. 
The patronage of the Bordens in- 
creased up to about 1900 or 1901, when 
their patrons numbered about 170. About 
that time the farmers had come to the 
conclusion that they were losing money 
under the Borden contract price. A 


| the fat, 
| to replace that 








FARM INTERESTS 


meeting was held, and a committee ap- 
pointed to wait on the representatives 
of the Borden company at their office 
in New York, but the committee was 
politely informed that the company 
would be glad to see them, but the price 
was fixed, so the committee did not go 
to New York. A short time after this 
Mr 
urged the farmers to build a creamery 
of their own and take care of their own 
milk. 
stock in a co-operative company, and 
in the winter following a contract was 
entered into with a creamery supply 
company to build and equip a plant to 
be ready for business April 1, 1901. 

A company was formed and incorpo- 
rated under New York laws as the Delhi 
co-operative dairy company, with a cap- 
ital of $15,000. A board of five directors 
was elected, and on April 1, 1901, the 
company commenced business at their 
new creamery with 55 dairies and aver- 
age daily receipts of 21,677 pounds milk. 
The number of patrons steadily in- 
creased, and on April 1, 1902, we found 
we had paid the farmers $90,667.09, or 
$5315.69 more than they would have re- 
ceived from the Bordens, In April, 1902, 
we enlarged the capacity of our plant 
to accommodate our increased patron- 
age. We paid our patrons for the year 
ending March 31, 1903, $191,115.13, or $19,- 
235.62 above Borden prices. For April, 
May and June, 1903 we paid our patrons 
$63,859.07, or $8684.25 more than they 
would have received at Borden prices. 

For the 27 months we have been in 
operation we have received for our milk 
above what we would have received 
from Borden’s, the sum of $33,235.47 in 


cash. The enlargement of our plant 
cost $5687.03, which was paid out of 
our milk in 1902, which added to the 
cash received makes $38,922.50 above 
Borden’s. The daily receipts for the 
month of June past were 60,942 pounds 
milk. Bear in mind the Borden prices 


have advanced about 25 cents per 100 
pounds since this creamery started, 
Which would make us just so much far- 
ther ahead « of the old Borden prices. 
——<—_—_—___—___- 


I always depend upon the reports in 


























American Agriculturist for all crops 
and look for them regularly.—[Joshua 
Forsyth, Burlington County, N J. 
SCOURS IN CALVES. 
COURS in calves can 
usually be traced to im 
proper food or to im- 
proper feeding. The 
natural foot of the 
young calf is liquid, and 
when solid substances 
are suddenly substituted, 
derangement of the 
bowels is apt to follow, 
which will result in diar- 
rhoea. Hence, the ne- 
cessity of changing food from liquid to solid 


substances gradually. 

Water in which hay has been steeped, and bran, 
middlings and flaxseed meal added, forms a good 
substitute, as it is easily digested and very nutri- 
tious, Separated milk is almost. wholly deprived of 
and a little flaxseed meal should be added 
taken from whole milk. 

Milk that is allowed to stand for awhile not 
only forms acid, but also numerous cryptogamic 
growths such as mould, which are extremely poi- 


sonous and deleterious to the digestive mucous 
membranes, and is almost sure to result in scours, 
Treatment..—The remedy in such cases is to 


avoid as far as possible irritating substances, It 
is much better to give milk in smaller quantities 
and more frequently. Milk that is excessively sour 
should be carefully avoided, or given in small 
amounts frequently. 

Milk tanks should be thoroughly cleansed with 
scalding water and some alkali, such as bicar- 
bonate of soda. As a remedy for scours, prepared 
chalk, 2 ounces; powdered ginger, 2 ounces; pow- 
dered opium, 2 drams, and peppermint water 
enough to make a pint, given in from one to two 
tablespoonful doses two, three or four times a day, 
gives excellent results. Before the administration 
of astringent such as the above, it is often of 
great value to give a dose of castar oil, olive 
oil or raw flaxseed oil, from two to four ounces, 
to remove irritating substances fronf the digestive 
tract. 


Give tonic doses of Dr. Hess Stock Food, the 
great calf tonic, formulatef by Dr. Hess (M. D., 
D. V. 8.), used@ by prominent veterinarians and 
endorsed by famous colleges. 


No unprofessional manufacturer can equal it. 100 
pounds, $5.00 (except in Canada and Pacific Slope); 
smailer quantities at a slight advance; fed in small 
dose; solé on written guaranty. For every disease 
and condition for which Dr. Hess Stock Food 
is not recommended, a little yellow card im every 
package entitles you to a letter of advice and a 
special prescription from Dr. Hess, free of charge. 

Dr. Hess has written a book on the diseases of 
stock and poultry—the only complete treatise for 
farmers and stockmen. Consulted and commended 
by leading veterinarians. 

Write and state what stock you have—and how 
many head of each, what stock food you have 
fed, also mention this paper, address Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Ashland, Ohio, and you will receive one of 
these valuable books free, postage paid, 





O. G. Sawdey came to Delhi and | 


Steps were at once taken to raise | 
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“ABENAQUE? “cane. 


STANDS 
INA 
CLASS 
BY 
ITSELF 
i 
ond genet 
Bet lorebuy- 


ing, write 
for 
Cc, 
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You'Gan Save 


Space, Money and Time 
| by the use of the 


Webster 


Vertical Gasoline 


Engine. 
Costs only 2 to 8e pe 
hour to run, It requ 
but little floor space. 
Handiest little engine in 
the Fe orld nd cutting 
wo jum water, 
grinding feed, etc. Anyone can Sonivk ns actual 
(not estimated) h. p. Safe, sure, easy ronning, no 
ing, jarnng. getting out of crder. Absolu 
entirely self-contained, bes 
line ot horizontal and 


Webster Mfg. Co., 1076 W. 15th St., Chicago, IN. 
DRILLING 


WELL mecrnes 


izes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
owes well in any kind of soil or rock. Moun 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. We 





















P § 7 Ee Good + ~y¥ hand Wrought Iron 
s Steam, Gas or Water Pipe, ir 
sizes from one-half to twelve inches diameter. 
It is complete with threads and couplings. 
oe per foot, 8 1-4 ets. 114 inch, per foot, 4 1-4 cte, 
e handle all kinds of we casing. us your 
oan in the pipe line. We have all Kinds of supplies ot 
this ae Write for Free Catalogue No 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING coe 
West 85th and Iron Street, Chicago, 
















When chdosing- a \ roofing 
Durability, cost, and aj ance 


{ when y 


eb I N T K © | 
THE FLINTKOTE FOLKS BOSTON. 












take a rest. Meet us on the State Fair ground, and see our 

heavy hard spring wire fence. Will wear three times as 

- as woven fabrics. Thousands of miles constructed 
the past seven years. Send for catalog 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LAND 


We own large tracts of farm land fn the Garden Spot of 
the Mississippi Valley in 


NORTHEASTERN ARKANSAS 


which we will dispose of to desirable farmers at very rea- 
sonable figures. This land is situated on the railroad, very 
fertile soil, splendid water, delightful climate—the ideal 
spot fors home. 

If interested, write at once for our besutiful booklet 
containing 140 actual photographs of this wonderful 
country. Sent free, together with map of our properties. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER Co., 
Dept. A, Blytheville, Ark. 


















STANDARD FARM BOOKS 


Cider Makers Lon wee enh... obecsall 

Home Pork my ff: . 

The Ice Crop. Bites” oe 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets. 
Monday, August 24. 


last week the down- 
prices for steers of 
the close 


At New York, 
ward tendency in 
all grades continued up to 
Friday; bulls on decreased receipts 
showed a little more firmness on bo- 
logna grades; cows continued dull at 
last quotations. Milch cows of good 
quality held steady with fairly good 
demand; medium and common cows 
were sluggish but not quotably lower. 
Sales were at the general range of $25 
@50 for ordinary to rather choice cows, 
calf included; inferior stock sold at 
18@22. Top prices for the week 58. 
Yalves on moderate receipts advanced 
lic, and held steady at the advance 
until the close of the week. 

On Monday of this week, with 48 
cars of cattle offered, trade slow: 
closed firm for good steers. Steady for 
others. Bulls and cows were steady to 
10c lower. Prime handy veals were 
steady; all other calves lower. Good 
to choice 1200@1535-lb steers sold at 
5.10@5.50 p 100 Ibs, common to fair 1050 
@1225-lb steers at 4.35@5; western half- 
breeds at 4.10@4.15; bulls at 2.25@4.20: 
cows at 1.50@3.35; veals at 4.75@8.25: 
grassers and buttermilks at 3@4; west- 
ern calves at 5. 

The sheep and lamb trade did not 
improve after the decline noted on 
Monday of last week; and while strict- 
ly prime lambs and good hundy sheep 
fell off only a small fraction, heavy 
sheep were forced off at lower prices, 


and lambs of all grades dropped 10 to 
20c. Canada lambs were generally 
heavy and butchers complained that 


they did not make weights. There were 


some very tidy lambs from N Y state 
and a few lots from Vt. 3est N Y¥ 


lambs sold up to $6.50; Canadian lambs 
at 5.624%.@6.10. On Monday of this week 
with 73 cars on sale there was a fair- 
ly good trade at steady prices and 
nearly everything was cleaned up. 
Common to choice sheep sold at 2.50@ 
3.75 p 100 lbs; a few export sheep at 
4; culls at 1.50; lambs at 4.50@6.60: best 


N Y state lambs at 6.37%: best Pa 
lambs at 6.25; good northern Canada 


lambs at 6.25; coarse Canada lambs at 
5.50. 

Hogs advanced in price last week 
10@15c; pigs were very searce and sold 
20c higher. On Monday of this week 


prices ruled very firm and fully lec 
higher; N Y state hogs weighing from 
175 to 250 Ibs, sold at $6.20@6.45 p 100 


lbs; 125 to 170-lb- hogs at 6.45 to 6.65; 
one lot at 6.75; pigs, averaging 9) lbs, 
at 6.75. 

MARKET. 

week in the horse 
at the auction sales 


HORSE 
It was a quiet 
trade, and buyers 


of fresh horses continued to have 
things pretty much their own way. 
Prices, however, were not quotably 
lower. Seasoned work horses had a 
steady demand and values were fully 
up to the figures of the past few weeks, 
Carriage horses of the right stamp 


found a ready sale at fairly remuner- 
ative prices. Sellers ar enot trying to 
force the market and are content with 
moderate profits. American high bred 
carriage horses hold the first place in 
European markets. Twenty-one head 
were shipped to London from this port 
the past week. Buyers are waiting fer 
the fall trade. There is a hopeful out- 
look. 

At Pittsburg, 18) loads of cattle, 55 
of hogs and 25 of sheep were received 
Monday of this week. Desirable grade 
of cattle held steady but poor stock 
was lower, 


Extra, 1450-1600 Ibe 5 10@5 45 

Good, 1200-1300 lbs 495@5 10 

Fair, 90-1100 lbe 42504 65 

Common, 700-900 lbs 3 10@04 5 = Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 00 

Beash. half fat 800@375 Veal calves 5 (O@T 90 
t 


Poor to good bulls ¢2 49@4 00 
Poor to good cows = 2 15@2 90 
Neifers, 700-1000 lbs 3 25@4 10 


oxen 20@400 Cows & springers, 16 00@50 00 

There was a moderate demand for 
hogs: heavy $5.85@5.90, mediums 6.25@ 
6.30, heavy Yorkers 6.30@6.35, light 6.35@ 
6.40, pigs 6.30@6.40. Sheep 3@4, lambs 
3.50@5.60. 

At Buffalo, arrivals of cattle 
day of this week were 240 cars. Com- 
mon grades of cattle and milch cows 
had a slow sale. Bull springers, stock- 
ers and feeders were steady. There 
was an active to strong demand for 
heavy and butcher's stock. Shipments 
of hogs totaled 80 carloads. Demand 
was active; pigs $6.30@6.40, Yorkers 6.20 


Mon- 


@6.35, mixed 6.20@6.25, roughs 4.90@ 
6.25, stags 4, veal calves 7@8. Offerings 


of sheep equaled 90 carloads. Trading 
3 


FARM AND MARKET 


was fairly brisk; lambs 5.75@5.80, fair 
5.50@5.75, culls 4@5, wethers 4@4.25, 
mixed sheep 3.75@4, fair 3.30@3.75, culls 
2@3, ewes 3.25@3.50. 





Additional Produce Markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
apples $1@2.25 p bbl, plums 30@40c p 10- 
lb bskt, pears 2.50@4.50 p bbl, huckle- 
berries 90c@1 p pail, potatoes 60@65c p 
bag, onions 60@80c p bu, cabbage 1.40@ 


1.50 p bbl, green corn 20@30c p doz, 
wheat 76@7ic p bu, rye 58@59c, corn 


60@65c, oats 38@40c, hay 11.50@14 p ton, 
straw 6@9, middlings 18@23, bran 16@ 
18, 

At Philadelphia, hens 12c p Ib, 1 w, 
chickens 13@15ic, apples 75c@$2.50 p bbl, 
grapes 1.50@1.75 p 8-bskt carrier, pota- 
toes 18@30c p bskt, bran 18@18.50 p ton, 
hay 15@16.50, straw 15@17, fresh eges 
20@21ce p doz. Wheat 82@84c p bu, corn 
54@d6%ec, oats 381%4@40%c. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, squash Tic 
@$1.75 p bbl, beets 2.50 p 100 bchs, cel- 
ery 8@10c, cucumbers 85c@1.25 p 100, 
tomatoes 2 p bu, potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl, 
cabbages 5@6 p 100, dry beans 2.15@2.30 
p bu, apples 50@1.25 p bbl, blackberries 
9@10c p qt, fresh eggs 22@24c p doz. 
Veal calves 6@6%c p lb 1 w, hogs 6@ 
6%c, fowls 11@12c, chickens 14@15c, tur- 
keys 13@14c, ducks 10@1lc. 

At Syracuse, wheat 88c p bu, state 





corn 90c, state oats 42c, rye 62c, bran 
$19 p ton, cottonseed meal 26, gluten 
feed 22.50, middlings 20, new hay 9@ 
14 p ton, straw 6@12. Sweet corn 12@ 


l6c p doz, fresh eggs 17@20c, plums 75c 
@1.25 p bu, pears 1, tomatoes 2.50, po- 
tatoes 60@70c, yellow onions 1, cabbages 
5@6 p 100, pumpkins 25@30c each, dry 
beans 1.90@2.50 p bu, apples 40@70c. 
New York State Cheese Market. 
Utica, N Y, Aug 24.—The cheese mar- 
ket to-day was practically unchanged 
from last week. Buyers are taking 
cheese very close to the hoop, which 
is a favorable sign. Factorymen are 
asked to send the stock along if only 


four or five days old, as they can take 
care of it in cold storage. This is 
rather an unusual proceeding and 


would only be done at a time of year 
when there was no further danger of 
a set back. The hay crop is being 
gathered so late that it is believed the 


afterfeed will be pretty short, and as 
there is no good fodder corn to feed, it 
is argued the yield of milk this fall will 
be lighter than usual. 


Transactions are as follows: large 
colored 2269 bxs at 9%c; large white 


782 at 914c, small white 170 at 9%c, 469 
at 9%c, small colored 3357 at 9%c, con- 
ditional 600 bxs, total 7847 bxs, against 
3011 last year, when two of the heav- 
iest buyers failed to report. Butter 36 
pkgs at 20c, 12 do at 21c. Lamb mar- 
ket 600 bxs large at 9 7-8e, 1500 small 
at 10 1-Se. 

At Canton, Aug 22—Offered on this 
board to-day, 2092 boxes of twin cheese 
and 1318 tubs of creamery butter. 
Cheese sold for 9%e p lb, butter 20c. 

At Ogdensburg, Aug 22—Both large 
and twin cheese sold to-day at 10c. 

New York State—At Albany, ched- 
dars 913@10%c p Ib, flats 9@10c.—At 
Syracuse, cheddars 10%@l1lc p Ib. 

Butter. 

New York State—At Syracuse, ecmy 
tubs 20%@2I1c p 1b, prints 21@22c, ch 
dairy 18@21c.—At Albany, emy tubs 1914} 
@2012c p lb, prints 21@22c, ch dairy 18 
@19c. 


The Two-Minute Trotter has arrived 





—_—- — . 


in Lou Dillon, that trotted a mile in 
2.00 flat at Readville, Mass, Aug 24. 
The time by quarters was 30%, 1.00%, 
1.31, 2.00. Lou Dillon is a chestnut 
mare, five years old, 15.1 hands high 
and weighs 804 pounds. She was sired 
by Sidney Dillon, he by Sidney, a son 


of Santa Claus, son of Strathmore, son 
of Hambeltonian 10. The dam of Sid- 
ney was by Volunteer, a son of Ham- 
beltonian 1). The dam of Lou Dillon 
was by Milton Medium, he by Happy 
Medium, a son of Hambeltonian 10. 
The second dam of Lou Dillon, also 
the dam of Sidney, were mares of un- 
known breeding. Lou Dillon was bred 
in California and sold at auction last 
winter in Cleveland, O, where she was 
bought by C. K. G. Billings of New 
York for $12,500. She was then with- 
out a record. She wears five-ounce 
shoes forward, three ounces’. behind, 
bell quarter and hind shin boots, no 
check and a standing martingale to 
keep her from tossing her head. Her 
driver, Millard Sanders, predicts a 
faster mile before the season is over. 





ONTARIO. 





Increased Fruit Acreage in Ontario 
—The agri reports for Ont show the 
number of apple trees of bearing ag.- 
and young trees in the province in 190 
was 7,025,000 and 3,447,000 respectively. 
The yield is placed at 48,185,000 bus, o 
6.86 bus p tree of bearing age. The 
area in vineyards in the province in 


1902 was 14,000 a, compared with 12,200 
in 1901. 
= 
Milk Producers’ Meetine—Prepara- 
tions are now under way for a large 
enthusiastic general meeting of the 
milk producers’ association of western 


Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio in 








A. KORNMANN, 

President eastern Ohio and westerr 
Pennsylvania milk producers’ asso- 
ciation. 

Pittsburg, Sept 2. It is expected to 


have noted speakers present to instruct 
as well as to entertain. A. Kornmann 
is president of this organization of 
dairymen. Mr Kornmann is one of the 
leading dairymen in western Penn- 
Sylvania. Has large and handy dairy 
equipments with silo. 





PROMINENT OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN 


As noted in these columns the recent meeting of the American association of nurserymen at 
Some of the prominent individuals af this convention are 
taken by one of our editors, shows part of the newly-elected officers and ex-presidents. 
First row, ex-Presidents George A. Sweet of New 
President N. W. Hale of Knoxville, 
Secretary George .C. Seager of Rochester, N Y; Treasurer C. 


very successful one. 


row, they are as follows: 


Georgia and Charles A. Ilgenfritz of Michigan. 


Watrus of Iowa and W. J. Peters of Ohio. 
Second row, Vice-President Frank A. Weber of Missouri; 


Morton of Virginia; Orlando Harrison of Maryland; M. McDonald of Oregon; (?); 
Third row, first man (?); C. A. Maxson of Michigan: S. 


New York and J. W. Hill of Iowa. 
T. J. Ferguson of Wisconsin; K. 
George Whiting of South Dakota. 


Detroit was a 
above. The photograph, 
Beginning at the left, each 
Robert C. Berckmans of 
Ex-Presidents CC. L. 
L. Yates of 
Vice-Presidents 


shown 


York, 
Tenn. 


State 
Jacob 


Lorton; Man- 


ning of Massachusetts; C. M. Peters of Maryland and E. A. Albertson of Indiana. 





























The Milk Market. 


At New York, the supply and de- 
mand about balanced each other in the 


city milk market last week and the 
conditions pleased milkmen. An in- 
creased demand from hotels and res- 


taurants, owing to the presence of an 
army of visitors to see the yacht races, 
cleaned up the surplus and a rise in 
the exchange price is looked for at the 


directors’ monthly meeting on the last 
Wednesday of the month. The pres- 
ent price is 24c p qt net to the shipper. 


During July, revised _ official figures 
show, the Lackawanna carried to mar- 
ket 110,282 cans of milk, 212,437 12-qt 
boxes. and 1950 15-qt boxes of milk in 
bottles and 9985 cans of cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans in the city for the week ending 





Aug 22, were as follows: 
Milk Cream 
BE, i,3: nc cinco aun ewaeee 30,404 2.150 
SUSGUEDANNE ....0cccse00% 14,161 362 
West Shore 12,086 1,005 
Lacakawanna ..........-. 34,210 1,650 
N Y Central (long haul). 33,500 1,570 
N Y Central (Harlem).. 8,815 85 
CEOTID 666 dboscd side seade 34,300 2.600 
Lehigh Valley .......... 18,640 426 
Homer Ramsdell line.... 5,499 139 
New Haven 6,425 — 
Other sources 5,610 150 
Total . .. 204,650 10,137 
Daily average ce 29,296 1,448 
Last week . 201,274 9,582 


-> 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP PRICES, 
[In cents with comparisons.] 
1903 1902 1901 

N Ystatech 23%@25 26@28 16%4@17% 

prime .22 @23 24@25 15 @15% 

medium ...21 @2112:21@23 13 @14% 
Pac coast ch.24 @25 25@2614¢17 @17% 

medium ...21 @21'%% 20@22 13 @14% 
Olds - 8 @i!i 7@10 2 @6 
German ..... 386 @42 32@40 32 @38s 

At New York, the market continues 
quiet but firm. Stocks on hand are 
very small and would prevent much 


business even were brewers and dealers 
inclined to buy. 

The English hop crop at the present 
time is in rather a critical condition, 
writes Wild, Neame & Co, English hop 
factors’ to American Agriculturist. 
There is a good deal of mold and the 
constant daily rains have so saturated 
the ground that growers are unable to 
cultivate, or in fact do anything. 
There is a possibility of a crop of 250,- 
000 bales, while on the other hand with 
a continuation of unfavorable weather 
it might easily be reduced to half. 
There is no excitement on the market, 
brewers treating the situation with the 
utmost unconcern, though values con- 
tinue to gradually harden. 

In France the changeable weather and 
cool nights have not permitted neces- 
sary progress for proper. curing. A 
warm period is urgently needed. Some 
advanced hops have been picked, but 
the development is still very unequal, 
the backward growth having advanced 
but little. In some districts the flow- 
ering is not so abundant as one might 
reasonably expect for the good condi- 





Advertisers’ Bulletin. 
THE SUCCESSFUL EYE treatment 


of Dr Oren Oneal is known all over the 
world as the “Oneal Dissolvent Method.” 
Like Dr Lorenz's bloodless method of sur- 
gery, it dispenses absolutely with the use 
of all surgical instruments in the treat- 
ment of eye diseases. So successful has 
it beeogme that those who wish to place 
themselves under his personal care have 
come thousands of miles to his office. 
And they have not been disappointed, for 
while there is the least bit of sight left 
there is always hope by this simple treat- 
ment. For years he has been announcing 
his discovery in our columns, and many of 
our readers can testify that Dr Oneal 
does all in his power to restore the sight 
and carries out every promise he makes. 
His latest book, entitled “Kye Diseases 
Cured Without Surgery,” is handsomely 
gotten up, with half-tone engravings, and 
describes the various eye troubles and 
how they may be eured at home quickly 
and at. small expense. It also contains 
much valuable information on the proper 
care of the eyes, and is sent free. His 
address is 
Chicago. 


Suite 178, 52 Dearborn street, 
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tion of the plants. Harvesting the ad- 
vanced crop is in progress. 
New York. 

SCHOHARIE Co—West Berne: Hops will 
not be a large crop in this section; not 
much more than last year. They prom- 
ise a good quality. 

During the week ending August 15, a 
total of 142 bales were sold at Coble- 
skill, N Y, to three different buyers. 





elites Mins ‘ 
New York Patrons’ Annual Grange Day. 





This year’s gathering of New York 
stute Patrons at Thousand Island 
park August 18, on thte occasion of the 
annual state grange meeting was an 
important and successful affair. Hun- 
dreds of members of the order were in 
attendance from all parts of the state 
but particularly from Jefferson, Lewis 
und St Lawrence counties. State Mas- 
ter Norris preisded, the thre principal 
addresses being delivered by Prof L. H. 
Bailey, Ithaca, who spoke on Agricul- 
ture in the public schools; Gov N. J. 
Bachelder, Concord, N H, whose sub- 
ject was The grange and the state and 
Hon James Wood, Mt Kisco, N Y, who 
dealt with The canal problem. 

Prof Bailey spoke effectively in fa- 
vor of teaching agriculture in the pub- 


lic schools commencing with the pri- 
maries. Such training will, he claimed, 
have a materiai influence in leading 


boys to think more of farm life and en- 
couraging them to remain on the farm. 
Parents were advised not to complain 
of the hardships of life on the farm as 
compared with the city, but rather to 
praise its many and great advantages. 
THE DUTY OF THE GRANGE, 
The progress that has been made by 


the grange as a national organization 
and its duties to the public and its 


members was described by Gov Bach- 
elder. While the grange must keep it- 
self free from partisan issues the mem- 
must not hesitate to act when 
necessary. While the organization of 
capital and labor is perfectly legiti- 
mate and desirable, the minute such 
organizations begin to dictate prices 
they become an evil of the worst sort. 
Farmers need to organize to protect 
themselves against such abuses of 
power. 

Seventeen clear cut reasons why the 
proposed expenditure of $101,000,000 on 
the Erie canal should be opposed, were 
presented by Hon James Wood in his 
address. Mr Wood, as chairman of the 
anti-barge canal committee, thorough- 
ly understands the question and his 
address was one of the features of the 


bers 








day. His views met with general ap- 
proval. The gathering was a great 
success in every way. 
: i 
Grange Notes. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Clinton county grange picnic, 


held July 30 at Mill Hall, was a grand 
success. Several hundred were present 
and listened to fine addresses. State 
Lecturer A. M. Cornell, delivered the 
first address, dwelling largely on the 
educational and social features of the 
grange and presenting the matter in 
a pleasing and forcible manner. Col 
R. S. Seeds of Birmingham followed 


with a humorous lecture, Mistakes of 
life exposed. Good results are hoped 
from this picnic. 

The Pomona of Chester and Dela- 


ware counties held a largely attended 
and most enthusiastic picnic meeting 
at Lincoln university, August 3. State 
Master Hill and E. A. Morse of Maine 
were present as guests of honor. Pa- 
trons were shown over the university 
buildings in the morning, after which 
the routine business of the day was 
completed. Rev J. B. Rendall of the 
university was the first speaker and. in 
welcoming Patrons told in a most in- 
teresting manner the story of the god- 
dess Pomona. He spoke in approval 
of the non-partisan, non-sectarian 
character of the order and heartily 
commended the work being done. State 
Master Hill responded, reminding his 
hearers that the grange in Pennsylva- 
nia represents 20,000 members and that 
a most substantial work for the benefit 
of the farmer and improvement of ru- 
ral sections is being done by its -mem- 
bership. Mr Morse of Maine interested 
and amused the audience in his genial 
manner for a short time. Specially 
prepared and well rendered musical se- 


FARM--GRANGE 


lections completed a most interesting 
day’s program. Representatives from 
all granges in the Pomona were present. 


PEN NSYLVANIA. 


Waterford, Erie Co, Aug 25—Cab- 
bages set out later than usual and are 
small for the time of year. Farmers 
have had so much rainfall that plant 
growth was not of the best. No ap- 
pearance of disease up to late Aug. 

Orwell, Bradford Co, Aug 24—Haying 
mostly finished. Rainy weather has 
made it slow work gettng in hay in good 
shape; it has been a good crop. Late 
oats are rusting quite badly, but are a 
much better crop than expected. Pota- 





toes looking fine. Corn a poor crop. A: 
few barnyard pieces are good. Buck 
wheat is starting in good shape. 


Vicksburg, Union Co, Aug 23—Oats 
are all cut and mostly hauled in. The 
crop varies much in yield, 25 to 50 bus, 
with a big lot of straw. Wheat is not 
running well according to the straw 
and averages about 15 bus p acre. Corn 
has had plenty of rain to make a good 
crop. Pastures are good and the 
growth of second crop and young clover 
could be cut for hay later if desired. 
No clover seed will be made owing to 
late cutting of hay and few clover blos- 
soms. Blight has struck potato stalks 
and potatoes are rotting badly. A car 
load of Bradford Co cows sold at Brook 
park recently to farmers at good prices, 
showing that farmers want to improve 
their herds. Corn is worth 50c p bu, 
new oats 30c, new wheat 70c, potatoes 
30c. Small pigs are plentiful and sell 
at $1.50 each. Owing to scarcity of 
good help some farmers are 
aged and a number of farmers will 
have sale of stock next spring. 


MARYLAND. 


Cavetown, Washington Co, Au 
Many farmers have finished threshing. 
Wheat poor quality; price from 55 to 
68c p bu. Corn not gaining, weather 
too cool. Pastures fine. Fall plowing 
for wheat and rye well under way and 
ground in good order. Apple buyers 
are offering $1.25 p bbl and they fur- 
nish package and pack. 

Thurmont, Frederick Co, Aug 24— 
Many apples and pears. Peaches short. 
Corn crop very irregular and grassy. 
Wheat 5 to 25 bus p acre, and much of 
it unfit for flour. Potatoes an average 
crop. Corn and tomatoes will soon be 
ready for the canneries. Cider mills 
have started. Quite a number of city 
boarders. Cattle doing well. Hay crop 
will be ample for home use. 

Whiteford, Harford Co, 
Yield of wheat 
to 20 bus. Corn not looking 
healthy, perhaps on account of wet 
weather, which also kept farmers from 
cultivating when it should have been 
done. 


99 us 


Aug 23— 


poor; 


NEW JERSEY. 


Crop Notes—Farmers at the picnic 
last week at Worthington park, re- 
ported that corn was looking very poor. 
In many places it will not make good 


fodder. Pasture is good and holding 
up well. Cows are doing nicely and the 
flow of milk is satisfactory. Potatoes 


are rotting much after being dug. Crop 
fair and of good quality otherwise. 
Imlaystown, Monmouth Co, Aug 24— 
It has been an off corn year in Mon- 
mouth Co. Rye was a failure, the crop 
proving not much more than straw. 


Hay crop fair. Potatoes an average 
crop, though many are rotting; the 
price is 60c p bu. Many § farmers 


plowing up fields and seeding down to 
grass again. 
ing done on account of hands being 
searce. Apple crop-very good. Fruit 
fair-and large yield, the price being 
about 30c p 1% bu bskt. Pears not half 


a crop. Corn will not be _ one- 
quarter of a crop; many fields not ! 
setting. Some are plowing up their 
corn to sow grain. The summer has 


been too cold and wet for the crop to 
grow. 

Interstate Fair—The poultry show 
this year at New Jersey state fair at 
Trenton, September 28-Oct 2, will prob- 
ably be the largest exhibition in the 
country outside of the national show. 





discour- ! 
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Two large new buildings will be de- 
voted exclusively to carriages. These 
buildings have a space of between 11,- 
000 and 12,000 square feet. A new 
wagon barn has been erected for show 
horse exhibitors, in which they can 
store their traps, coaches, drags, etc. 
Sec M. R. Margerum says: “Present in- 
dications point to a large exhibit in all 
departments, with a possible exception 
of a little falling off in the agricultural 
and horticultural departments owing 
to the extreme amount of rain this sec- 
tion has been subject to this season.’” 


Pittsgrove, Salem Co, Aug 23—Big 


yield of potatoes and selling at $1.65 
to $1.96 p bu. One buyer has shipped 
39 carloads, another 37. Peaches selling 


at $1.25 p bskt, Bartlett pears 50c. 
Large crop of apples at 25 to 30c 
p bskt. Prospect of large crop of can- 


ning tomatoes. Corn late and different 
sizes on account of so much replanting. 
Plenty of rain but not hurting crops. 





NEW YORK 


Many Kinds of Plant Lice or aphids 
are unusually numerous in New York 
this year. Reports of serious injury to 


fruit trees are numerous in the cor- 
respondence of the Cornell exper sta. 
The foliage of shade trees, especially 
maple, elm and purple beech, has 


swarmed with plant lice in many local- 
ities. The sweet, sticky liquid which 
the lice secrete has covered the leaves 
and dropped onto the sidewalks. Young 





Farm Wagon only $21.95, 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill, have placed upon the market a 
Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels with 4-inch tire, 
and sold for only $21.95, 





acreage from §8 | 
very | 





This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. Cat- 
alog giving a full description will be mailed upon 
application by the Empire Manufacturing Co., 
Quincy, IL, who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices made any size and width of tire to fit 
any axle. 





Fast Cutting 


with elevating and carrying devices that work 
right are the main points in silo filling. 





Gale-Baldwin and Baldwin 
Ensilage and Dry Fodder Cutters 


the most rapid of all cutters, elevate to an 

height, straight away or side delivery, and doall 
with smallest amount of power. Savers ot time 
and money, built to last indefinitely. Close study 
shows them superior in all ways. for catalogue. 


Ghe Belcher @& Taylor A. T. Co. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








Very much work not be- | 


STEEL TUBULAR 
FENCE POSTS. 


Absolutely indestructible. A _ per- 
manent Fence Post suitable for fields, 
farms, pastures, etc. ade of a one- 
piece hollow tube. Costs no more than 
the ordinary cedar post. We have all 
kinds of wireforsale. Write for Free Cata- 
logueNo. 25 CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
West 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 








BUY DIRECT FROM PAIN BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At WHOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
For Roots, all colors, and SA V EK Dealers 


ta —y years. the 
| Breas, arg ier ene er Sample 
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fruit trees, especially apples, quinces, 
plums, pears and cherries, in nurseries 
and in orchards, have been so badly in- 
fested with lice that growth has been 
seriously checked and the trees in many 
cases permanently injured. But the 
most surprising and destructive work 
has been wrought by these little pests 
in many large, bearing apple orchards 
in western New York. teports reached 
us in June that large prospective crops 
of apples were being ruined by plant 
lice. So unusual ts it for these insects 
to appear in sufficient numbers to in- 
jure the fruit, that we could hardly be- 
lieve our eyes when we visited some in- 
fested orchards and saw what destruc- 
tion was being wrought. The young 
fruits were swarming with lice which 
had stunted their growth and given 
them a bunched or knotty appearance, 
and evidently such fruits were already 
ruined for first-class market purposes. 
[Prof M. V. Slingerland, Cornell Univ. 


New York Fruit Exhibit—Charles 


H. Vick of Rochester, N Y, has been 
appointed commissioner of hort for N 


74+ 


Y, and will supply any information 
needed in relation to the St Louis ex- 
position. The fruit growers of N Y 


have an important interest at stake at 
this exposition, to maintain the posi- 
tion which we hold. All the principal 
fruit growing states will make their 
finest display. The principal classes of 
fruits available for this state are the 
apple, pear, grape, peach and plum. Of 
these, except the last two named, it will 
be necessary to place a large amount 
in cold storage this fall in order to 
bring them out at the opening next 
May. Those who expect to have choice 
fruit suitable for exhibition purposes 
should communicate with Mr Vick. 


23—Hay crop 
well 
it is. 


Aug 


farmers are 
good as 


Rome, Oneida Co, 
below average, but 
pleased to find it 
Pastures look well. 


as 


Broome (¢ Aug 24—Hay 
and of better qual- 
ity than that of last year. Oats lodged 
badly. Corn is making good growth, 
but is very uneven. Potatoes look fine. 


Maine, ‘o, 


crop up to average 


Rodman, Jefferson Co, Aug 22—Hay 
a full crop on many fields. Corn 
backward. Charles W*. Gates has 


bought the George B. Strong farm. 


Pulteney, Steuben Co, Aug 24—Hay 
finest in years. Barley and oats 

Potatoes looking well. Corn 
very backward and uneven. Catawba 
grapes promise a large crop. Apples 
very scarce, 


crop 
food. 


Springwater, Livingston Co, Aug 23 
—Wheat and hay crops heaviest and 
best in years. Oats a full crop. W. 
H. Norton threshed 20 acres prime 
wheat, which yielded 600 bus. Potatoes 
and beans looking well. Corn late but 
growing rapidly. Apple crop not very 
promising. Plums a large yield. Peaches 
a light crop. Berries of all kinds good. 


Hancock, Deleware Co, Aug 22—Hay 
crop good, though it ‘was late. Corn 
poor. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, Aug 22—Rye a 
good crop. Oats heavy and straw long. 
Corn late. Potatoes not yielding well 
and many vines struck with blight 
Apples were more plentiful than an- 
ticipated. 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Aug 23— 


Pastures looking well and meadows 
heavier than was hoped for at one time. 
A new barn is to be erected at the 
Borden milk factory at Hopewell, 
Pomfret, Chautauqua Co, Aug 24— 
Peas for the canning factory made 
good yield, 2000 to 4000 Ibs p acre. 
Growers receive $2 p 100 lbs for shelled 
peas. Oats crop good, Hay was 
also good. Corn doing well. Apple crop 
light. Grapes half a crop. 


Pear Psylla Prevalent—The sum- 
mer broods of the pear psylla are 
doing much damage in many N Y pear 
orchards. Except the San Jose scale, 
the psylla is the most destructive in- 
sect pest of the pear. It often causes 
the leaves and fruit to drop in mid- 
summer and the weakened trees may 
not survive the winter. Successful re- 
sults combating it have been obtained 
with whale oil soap and kerosene oil. 
The soap should be used at the rate of 
1 lb in 5 to 7 gals water. A kerosene 
made according to 


emulsion with soap, 
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the standard formula and diluted with 
7 to 10 parts of water will kill all that 
are hit. Some pear growers report suc- 
eessful results with a mechanical emul- 
sion of kerosene made with the kero- 
sene-water pumps, using from 10 to 
15% oil; we are now having good re- 
sults with this spray in the exper sta 
orchard at Cornell univ.—[Prof M. V. 
Slingerland., 

Gainesville, Wyoming Co, Aug 23— 
Hay a better crop than expected. Oats 
look well and other grains are fair, 
except corn. Creamery here is making 
about 1€00 Ibs butter p day, against 1200 
in the best of the season. July milk 
netted about 85c p 100 Ibs. 


Hannibal, Oswego Co, Aug 24—Some 
oats show rust. Corn backward and 
short. Potatoes looking well; no signs 
of blight. 


Lexington, Greene Co, Aug 23—Hay 
crop much larger than expected, even 
larger than last year. Early potatoes 
very fine and yield ‘well. Prospects for 
potatoes generally is all that could be 
desired. Fruit of all kinds very scarce. 
Corn so late that it seems impossible 
for it to mature. 


Medway. Greene Co, Aug 22—Hay 
and oats very good crops. Rye and corn 
poor. Potatoes doing well. Buckwheat 
looking well. Apples about 50% and 
falling more than ever known at this 


time. Pears light and very uneven. 
Geneva, Ontario Co, Aug 24—Grass, 
especially timothy, very heavy. Oats 


a good cre>. Corn backward but com- 
ing on well now. Plums a very good 
crop. Some orchards of apples are full 
but many have but few. Pastures good. 
Plenty of all kinds of feed. 

Lisbon, St 
Grain is good. 
toes good. Corn 
for apples is poor. 

Afton, Chenango 
was fully 3 wks late. 
crop. Corn is the poorest 
on record, 

Lebanon, Ma 


Lawrence Co, Aug 23— 


Hay a fair crop. Pota- 
is fair. The outlook 


Co, Aug 23—Hay 
Potatoes a fair 
and latest 


Aug 22—Esti- 
mate of hay crop is at least 90% of full 
average. Oats a full crop, but most 
fields lodged. Corn very backward, 
Buckwheat looking fair. 

Kingsbury, Washington Co, Aug 22 
—Hay of a crop. Good help scarce 
and very high, $1.50 to $1.75 p day. On 
account of the drouth some sowed corn 
fields to millet, while others let them 
go and when it began to rain the corn 
came up and is doing well. 


LONG. ISLAND. 


A New Horticultural Gociety—For 
encouraging all lines of agriculture, 
the people of Huntington have formed 


dison Co, 


m= oH 
ine 








a soc. It promises to be an immediate 
success. Henry T. Funnell, who for 
half a century or more has been doing 


many of the things that 
the soc hopes to do, was chosen pres; 
A. Mackellar, who has charge of the 
agri work on one of the largest and 
finest estates on L I, vice-pres; H. B. 
Fullerton, one of the best friends of 
progress on the island, sec; and Doug- 
lass Conklin, treas. It is the intention 
of the members to have interesting 
specimens brought to the monthly or 
semi-monthly meetings, to engage in 
discussions, to have experts make ad- 
dresses at frequent intervals, and, as 
a means of encouraging the growth of 
fine flowers, fruits and vegetables, to 
hold exhibitions, suitable premiums or 


VERMONT. 


individually 





Windsor, Aug 25—Unfavorable 
weather retarded haying very ma- 
terially. Some report the quantity equal 
to previous years; some a shortage. 
Corn very backward and will not ma- 
ture unless fall is very late. Poor out- 
look for canning corn. Runnymeade 
stock farm, owned by the William M. 
Evarts estate, will close out every- 


thing at a four days’ auction, begin- 
ning Sept 22. 

Tinmouth, Aug 22—Fruit is almost 
a failure. Potatoes lock fine and if 
not struck by blight will be a fair 
crop. Corn very backward. Hay 


much better than was expected. 





The Latest Markets. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 











Cattle _ Hogs Sheep 

Per1l00lbs_ |- 
1903 | 1903 1902 1903 ; 1902 1903 | 1202 
Chicago.. . ...|£5.60| +9.00] +6.10|-7 25] -3 69|34.25 
New York...... 5.50) 8 00} 6 35) 7.90] 4.25) 6.00 
Se 5.26] 7.7] 6.55 7s 425) 5.00 
Kansas City...| 5.2] 8 1/] 5.90] 7.15] 4.0¢] 4.25 
Pittsburg ...... 5 TY] CS] 7.67 4.00 4 | 4 40 
At Chicago, the cattle trade con- 
tinues in a healthy condition. Re- 


ceipts are liberal, at one time last week 
proving really record breaking, yet the 
all around demand was so comprehen- 
sive that practically everything found 
quick outlet. 

Western range cattle are coming for- 








giving buyers the advantage, 
declining 15@25c At the lower 
a moderate demand appeared. Ewes 
$3@3.50, western sheep and yearlings 
3.25@4, fair io choice lambs 5@5.60. 


The Horse Market 


prices 
level 


At Chicago, dealers were very con- 
servative in filling orders outside of 
those of their regular customers. Prices 
on all grades except feeders and high 
class harness horses were only fairly 
well maintained. Spasmodic efforts at 
betterment were made without much 
success. Eastern markets were re- 
ported quiet. The top figures for 
drafters, loggers and feeders and ex- 


pressers dec line d_ slightly. Drafters 


$110@240, loggers and feeders 75@190, 
chunks 75@145, expressers 110@170, 
farm mares and chunks 50@125, light 
drivers 65@400. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 























ward in large numbers and compete pare WHOLESALe PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND 
directly with the medium class of na- 
tives. Prices last week declined 25@ ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 
35c, but this was followed by fair re- aia . ” < ae 
covery. A good demand was noted for ae {| Wheat | Corn | Oats 
b4 as s pot — — — 

butcher stock and veal calves. Stock 1903 ; 1903 | 1903 , 1902 | 1903 1902 
cattle in considerable favor for reship- —————— - coarse ‘aero — 
ment to the country at quoted prices. i reongy pene —- oD | <Sa%p OS | 20% 28 
Boney heavy atoaes. ; ne 5.60 Boston.....| — | "| ‘gett ta | ant < 

Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 Ibs. 4.75@ 525 Toledo... 82 | .70 | 54 | 63 | 1351 .35 
Inferior to medium............ 4.00@ 4.50 St l.outs.. | .793,) 64 | 47%) .57 | 35%, .29 
Extra to fancy butcher cows ; Min’p'ls....) Bile) i644 .52 | 60 | 35 | 42 

= a : Liverpuus | .97 | .89 | .6 &5 —_ j— 
Fair to good butcher cows J jaca iniemsipein ; = R 
Common to extra butcher bulis 2.75@ 4.2) At Chicago, whet sold off 2@38c p 
eg 1.75@ 3.40 bu last week before much show of re- 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 Ibs 3.25@ 4.25 covery, new, Sept delivery, getting 
Extra to ch light stock cattle. 2.75@ 3.40 slightly under 80c p bu, Dee 81c: at bot- 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 4.00@ 7.00 tom prices a slight favorable reaction 
Milch cows, p head..........30.00@°20.00 occurred. sSearish operators made the 

Hog prices covered a wide range. The most of the news at hand. This was 
receipts were moderate, but quality un- chiefly a considerable period of highly 
even and arrivals included large num-_ favorable harvest weather in the north- 
bers of ordinary hogs, which sold at west, and more or less talk in the spring 
mean prices. Choice shipping weights wheat territory that the rate of yield 
and light droves were in good demand _ is turning out better than a month ago 
at $5.50@5.85, fancy light hogs went seemed possible. 
slightly above the 6c mark, ‘while rough Receipts of wheat in the northwest 
heavy sold at 4.85@5.25. have shown a tendency to increase, 

Sheep supplies have been heavy, quality good. New winter is going to 

Eos 7} Here is a bright boy in Crestline, Ohio. 
In writing of his work for THE SATUR- 























nae 


| | send us the wholesa‘e price for as many as 


DAY EVENING Post he says: 


**When I saw your advertise- 
ment I knew that there was a 
good chance to earn some 
| money, whichI wanted. I sold 
my first ten copies easily and 
then started to work for new 
customers. My order has 
| grown until I now sell more 
| than sixty a week. I deliver 
all the copies on Friday, after 
school closes, and on Satur- 
day. In addition to selling 
Single copies I have earned 
| about $12.00 by taking yearly 
subscriptions.”’ 


[* A DAINTY little booklet, which 


we will send to any boy free, 

twenty-five out of more than 
three thousand bright boys teil in 
their own way just how they have 
made a success of selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Pictures of the bovs — letters telling 
how they built up a paying business 
outside of school hours—interesting 
stories of real business tact. 


| Some of these boys are making $10 to $15 
| a week. You can do the same. NO MONEY 
REQUIRED TO START. Ws will furnish 
ten copies the first week free of charge, to 
be sold at five centsacopy. Youcan then 





you find ycu can sell the next week. IF 
YOU WILL TRY IT, WE WILL SEND THE 
COPIES AND EVERYTHING NECESSARY. 


$225 IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES 

— will be distributed NEXT 

MONTH among bovs who SELL FIVE 

or more COPIES WEEKLY. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
519 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 























CUTTERS AND BLOWERS. 


pans on the right principle. Without any air blast the ensil: 
d be thrown 15 feet. Only alight blast required to do the 
Pee et and blow.”’ Also horse powers, engines, 
HARDER MFG. CO., Cobleskill, N. Y. 


rest. 
silos, 





New. Plain Galvanized. oe Ib 
150 ft. my 2 and up. 100 lb 460 

coils, No. 8to 16. Write for particu- 
lars and FREE 100 PAGE CaTALOG 32¥ 
CARROLLIRON WKS. CHICAGO 





























market and to mm!!! at a fair rate. For- 
eign advices brought little novelty in 
regard to crop conditions, European 
harvests variable. The Liverpool Corn 
Trade News estimates the Russian 
wheat crop at 465,000,000 bus, subject 
to later modifications, compared with 
570,000,000 bus harvested in 1902. The 
past year’s imports of flour and wheat 


4nto the UT K approximated 215,000,000 
bus, against 195,000,000 bus preceding 12 
mos, 

Generally favorable weather in the 
corn belt brought weakness to that 
market, prices sagging 1@1%c p bu, 
Sept touching 50%c last week before 
positive recovery, Dec practically at a 
5ic level, May 5l%c. Offerings of old 
corn were only moderate, but climatic 
conditions favored development of the 
coming cron. Operators seem to 
have settled down to the opinion that 
the total will fall far short of a bum- 
per year. 


The oats market has shown fair sta- 
bility under a moderate speculative and 
eash demand. Some reports of disap- 
pointing rate of vield continue to come 
forward. Interest centered in Sept, 
which sold freely at 34@35c p bu, with 
Dec 35% @36%c. Good to choice white 
oats by sample 34@37c. 

Barley averaged firm 
Instances sales showed 2@38c advance. 
The offerings were not large and all 
grades were wanted. Common to good 
malting 45@50c p bu, fancy old or new 


and in some 


f2@55ce. Feed barley active at 40@48c. 

Not until timothy seed had declined 
10@20c last week ‘was there any stabil- 
ity in that market. Trade quiet but 
apparent demand latterly for Sept at 
$3.40 p 199 lbs, Oct 3.30, contract prime 
old seed nominally 3.40. Clover seed 
dull in the absence of offerings, Oct 
quotably &.90@9 p 100 Ibs: small sales 
noted of new fancy at lle p lb. Other 
grass seeds inactive. 

At New York, the flour market was 
neglected, little business being done. 
Sales of rye were light, prices being 
unchanged at 54%c p bu for state and 
Jersey car lots and 55¢e for No 1 Aug. 
Doubt concerning the crop prevented 
any movement of barley. Feeding was 
quoted at 50%@5ll%zc, No 2 Milwaukee 
new 60c asked. Oats were a little easier; 
standard white 42c, No 3 white 41%c, 
No 2 white 43\%c, No 2 mixed 39c, nat- 
ural white on track 414%@438c, clipped 
42@464%4c. Corn sold for No 2 mixed 
5&%c, new No 2 white to arrive 59%c 
No 2 yellow to arrive 61e elevator. 

GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must ay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, there was a firmer 
feeling in value owing to improved 
western advices. Ch marrow $2.85@ 
2.87l6c p bu, ch medium 2.15, red kid- 
ney 2.60@3.20, ch yellow eye 2.75@2.80. 


Eggs. 
York, the position of the mar- 
improved, stocks of all desir- 
able qualities being well cleared up. 
Nearby fancy selected 24@26c p doz, 
nearby fresh gathered 16@21c, western 
fresh gathered 14@20c. 

At Boston, the demand continued 
light with prices firm for good stock. 
Fancy nearby hennery 27@29¢c p doz, 
best eastern 20@22c, faney Mich, Ind 
and Ill 19'%@20c, ch western 18@19'éc. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, there was little activ- 
ity in the feed market. Middling $17.50 
@22 p ton, winter red bran 18.25@19, 
red dog spring to arrive 2.30@2.40, lin- 
seed oil meal 24.50@25, city bran 18 in 
200-ib bags, heavy feed 19, no grade 
flour 2.50 p bbl. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, there was a heavy ac- 
cumulation of under grades of apples 
for which the demand was dull. Strict- 
ly fancy held steady. Choice grapes 
weve firm, others lower. Peaches and 
Plums both continued weak. All fine 
Fancy ap- 
grades 1.75@ 
bbl, Md and 


At New 
ket was 


grades of pears sold freely. 
other 
pears 2.25@2.75 p 


ples $2.50@3 p bbl, 
2, Bell 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Del Bartlett 1.25@2, Jersey Bartlett 3 
@4, southern 1@2, plums 15@25c, Md 
and Del peaches 1@3 p carrier, state 
peaches 1.25@1.50 p 2-bskt crate, Del 
and N C grapes 1@2 p 24-lb carrier, up- 
river Del and Niagara 1.25@1.75, huckle- 
berries 6@10c p qt, muskmelons 50c@ 
3 p crate. 
Hay and Straw. 
York, offerings were liberal 
but as there was a steady demand, 
values were well maintained. Prime 
hay $20@21 p ton, No 1 19@20, No 2 17 
@18, clover mixed 13@14, long rye straw 
15@20, oat and wheat 9@10. 
Potatoes. 

At New York, the demand was weak 
but quotations showed no change. 
Sweets held steady. L I $1.3 


37@1.50 p 
bbl, Jersey and Md 1.25@1.87, sweets 
1.75@2.25. 


At New 


Poultry. 

At New York, trading was light and 
values nominally unchanged. Very 
little dressed stock was received and 
demand was light. Spring chickens 12@ 
13c p lb, 1 w, fowls 12%c, roosters 8c, 
turkeys llc, ducks 40@75e p pr, geese 
90c@$1.25, Phila broilers 16@20c p lb 
d w, state and Penn 13@l6c, western 
12%.@13c p lb, southern scalded 11@ 
12c, western scalded fowls 11@12c, 
spring ducks 17\%c, turkeys 13@1l6é6c. 

At Boston, fowls were quoted steady 
in price with a fair demand, Native 
broiling chickens 15@1i7c p lb d w, west- 
ern 13%@l4c, native roasting, chickens 
18@20c, northern fresh killed fowls 15c, 
live fowls 12%@138c, chickens 124%@1%k 

Vegetabies. 


At New York, string beans were plen- | 


tiful and weak. Tomatoes cleaned up 
fairly well at steady prices. Egg; 
plants and cucumbers ruled dull and 
lower. Prime qualities of onions were 
firm. Green corn was in moderate sup- 
ply, values of fancy stock being firm, | 
under grades easier. Beets $2@3 p 100 
behs, turnips 3@4, celery 10@40c p doz, 


corn 1@2.50 p 100, cabbage 5@8, Jersey 
cucumbers 75¢c@1.50 p crate, western N 
Y 1.75@2.50 p bskt, egg plants 1.25@1.50 
p bbl, lettuce 1@1.50 p case, lima beans 

25@2.75 p bag, Ky onions 3 p bbl, Conn 
8@5, Orange county 1.50@3, Jersey 1.25 
@2.50 p bskt, pears 1@2 p bu_ bskt, 
squash 50@1.50 p bbl, tomatoes 50@1 p 
carrier. 

Wool. 

the total volume of business 
transacted during the past week has 
been heavy, a large proportion of it has 
consisted of extensive purchases by one 
or two of the bigger firms. The lack 
of buying by small dealers has given 
the market a quiet tone. A‘’s yet there 
is nothing to justify any lowering of 
quotations on any lines of goods. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


While 














New York Boston Chicago 

1903 .. 20 ec 20%@21 ec 19 c¢ 
1902 ..20 @20%c 21 @21%c 19%@20 c | 
1901 ..20 @20%c A @221%e 19%@20 c | 
The butter situation has been most 
satisfactory. The demand generally 


has been quite large, much of it being 
of a speculative character. Goods 
passed out of first hands promptly. A 
hardening tendency in prices was no- 
ticeable on top grades, with an abvance 
at a few points, 

At New York, there was quite a large 
trade, the feeling on top grades being 
fairly firm at the recent advance. Fancy 


emy 20c p Ib, other grades 15@19%c, 
dairy extras 18%c, other grades 14@ 
18c, western factory 13@1é6c. 


At Boston, prices generally were 
steady, although the market was quiet. 
Northern fresh made cmy 2le p Ib, 
‘western 20%@2l1c, northern firsts 19@ 
1914c, eastern cmy 19@19%4c, best Vt 
dairy 17@19c, N Y dairy 17@18c, imita- 
tion ecmy 15@16c, dairy bxs 19@20c, cmy 
prints 21@22c. 

Maryland—At 
emy 19@21c pn Ib, 
20c, imitation ecmy 
21@22c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, sale prices ad- 
vanced, ch cmy 19@20c p Ib, prints 20@ 
2ic, ch dairy 18@16c.—At Cleveland, 
emy extras 20@21%c p Ib, state and 
western 19@19%e, process 174%@18c, 
dairy 1°@18c. 

At Pennsylvania—At 
the market had an 


Baltimore, separator 
cream gathered 18@ 
15@19c, emy prints 


Philadelphia 
upward 


ten- | 





dency. Extra 
lb, cmy 16@19c, 


separator 


extra cmy 21@21%c p lb, 
99% 


2c, dairy 15@1ic. 


The Cheese Market. 
Quotations for cheese at leading cen- 
advance 
paid at some points for specially 
Exporters filled a few or- 
The quality 

slight 


ters have been firm, 
being 
fancy goods. 
ders at prevailing prices. 
of offerings has showed a 
provement. 


At New York, prices showed no ma- 


terial change. Large size full cream 1.75@1.85 p bbl, green corn 8@15c p qdoz, 
were in demand. A little export buy- onions 75@80c p bu, apples 75¢c@1.25 
ing was done. Fancy small colored® bbl. 
10%c p lb, fancy small white 10%¢, oO HTO—At Columbus, fresh eggs 16c 
other grades 8@10c, fancy large col- : pages i x 
ored 10c, fancy large white 9%c, other p doz, fowls 10¢ p lb ! w, chickens 11¢,} 
grades 8@0%c. turkeys 10c, ducks 8c, potatoes 60@ 
: At Boston the demand for new 62c p_ bu, onions 76@60c, dry _ beans 
cheese held steady Jest N Y 104%@ $2.10, buckwheat 5@80c, corn W@i2c, 
10%4e p Ib Vt Piet ie 10@10.¢ __ oats 35@40c rye 50@55c. Bran $18 p ton, 
es 5 . ae = igh . shorts 16, middlings 20, loose hay 11@ 
At Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia 9) straw 5@6, cattle 6.50@7, veal calves 
ch N Y _ full cream 10%c Pp bu, 7@8&, hogs 6.50@7, milch cows 30@45 
fancy 10%@10%c, domestic Swiss 10@ each. Apples 1@1.25 p bbl, muskmelons 
13%c.—At Pittsburg, N Y flats 11%4@ o@5 p 100, 
hs py ei ‘ P 
Saker Wee ee flats 10%4@1le, at Cleveland, chickens 10@10%c p Ib 
Oskims 9%@9%c, Wis new 10%@llc: 1 w, broilers 13@13%c, young ducks 11@ 
Ohio—At ¢ Sehunaiae, N Y cheddars j2¢, turkeys 12%@13c, fresh eggs 1814@ 
ll44c p lb, O flats 11%c, family favor- 19¢ p doz, fancy apples $2.50@3 p bbl, 
ites 1144c, limburger 14c.—At Cleveland, Bartlett pears 1.75@2 p box, plums 20 
N Y full cream new 10%@llc, O full @30c p pk, peaches 25@40c p %-bu bskt, 
cream 10@10%ec, O state new 9@91%c, potatoes 50@70c p bu, onions 70@80c, 
block 13@l14c. cabbage 4@5 p 100, wheat 79@81c p bu, 
Maryland—At Baltimore, Y full corn 58@59c, cats 38@39%c, middlings 


10% @lic 
114% @1114c. 


cream Dp i, 


picnic 


emy 
nearby prints 17@20c, 
western prints 18@19%c.—At Pittsburg, 
prints 


a slight 


flats 11@11%ec, 


[15] 


194ec p 
22@ 
PING POINTS. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cattle 
hogs 4.50@6.85, 
calves 4@ 
7.25, hens 11@11%ec p lb, chickens 13@ 
fresh eggs 19@ 
20c p doz, straw 7.50@12.50 p ton, hay 
middlings 19, bran 15.50 
@18.50, rye 54@57ic p bu, oats 40@41c, 
Potatoes 


3.75@5.15 p 100 lbs 1 w, 
sheep 2@4, lambs 4.50@6.25, 


13%c, ducks 10@1i1c, 


— @18 p ton, 


corn 59@6l1c, wheat 80@838c. 


12.50, straw 5.50@8. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WIIOLESALE PRICES AT OTMER CITIES, IN=- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 


17.50@21 p ton, bran 16@17.50, hay 11@ 











The first and always leading 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


is not without imitations 
but it if the only 


PERFECT SEPARATOR 


and its many patent-protected 


INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


still render it easily 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 





RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 
CHICAGO. 
1213 Fusert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
1! Drumm &r., 


1SAN FRANCISCO. 





74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


and as much better than 


OTHER CREAM SEPARATORS 
as the best of them are better than 


GRAVITY SKIMMING SYSTEMS. 


A DE LAVAL Catalogue—with a world of Separator information— 
is to be had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 








f2t ¥ 
General Offices: MONTREAL.” 


75 & 77 York Street, 


TORONTO. 


248 McDermort Avenug, 
WINNIPEG, 


NEW YORK. 


























“WHAT DOES WHITE SAY?” 


Is the question continually asked by most of the New York 
exporters of APPLES and other FRUITS to Europe. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 

Market in Europe and which is 

the best Market for your goods, consult 

76-78 PARK PLACE, 
oan YOR RE. 


Actual ry from an 


W. N. WHITE & £0., | 








All oa directed to R. are ponte fen 


or Flood while on pier or transit to Steamers. 


loss by Fire 








West 85th and 





STANCE 

UGELEPHONES $5.00 
a guaranteed condition, 
complete with batteries and a per- 

fect phone in every way. 
twice as much, ordinarily. 
have other kinds of phones, and 
are sure we can save you money 
on your wants in this line. 
Write for Free Catalogue No. 25. \ 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO, 
Irom Streets, Chicage. 
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W:thout and Within. 


MOSES TEGGART. 





Some houses are so fine and grand, 
The windows look so rich and fair, 
The passerby might say offhand, 
“There’s surely peace and plenty 
there!” 


And yet within the mansion great 
There may be bitter spite and gall; 

‘There may be hate that soon or late 
Wiil bring its inmates to the wall. 


The tenement of human clay— 
The house in which a soul is pent— 
May look so well, the people say, 
“He looks the picture of content!” 


And yet within that smooth abode, 
That outward seeming calm below, 

Of grief there may be such a load 
As only’ souls in sorrow know. 





In Dogdays. 


By Susie Bouchelle Wight 

“Now, you know, Mary Liza, that 
Josh William always has been a no- 
tionate kind of a man, and I don’t 
deny that he has made me see sights 
one way and another, these twenty- 
five years that we have been married,” 
said Mrs Fenter, rocking back and forth 
contentedly in the shadow of the bal- 
sam vines, through which the sunlight 
filtered in drops, to fall in golden 
splotches on the clean piazza floor. 

“Honey, I know it’s the truth!” ac- 
quiesced Miss Padgett, with sympa- 
thetic utterance, as she rocked rhyth- 
mically on her side of the porch. 

“But understand me, Mary Liza 
Padgett, he ain’t never bothered any- 
body but me with his notions, and 
though I shall say whatever I please 
about Josh William Fenter, I ain’t ex- 
tending that privilege to another soul 
on top side this earth.’”” Mrs Fenter 
had stopped rocking and her manner 
sliffened ominously. Miss Padgett only 
leughed good-naturedly, for the spar- 
ring between these two old cronies 
never came to direct unpleasantness. 

“Oh, go ’long, Ellen! Nobody’s said 
anything against Josh William, and if 
1 just happen to agree with some of 
your own chat, why, goodness knows, 
that’s nothing but manners. Go on with 
what you put in to say!” 

“Well, don’t you try to be too man- 
nerly, then,’’ rejoined Mrs Fenter, and 
then fell to rocking comfortably again. 
One of those times had come to her, 
as they come to all normal women, 
when she felt a strong impulse toward 
intimate speech—not exactly to unbur- 
den herself, for Josh William was too 
dear to be called even indirectly a bur- 
den, but just to share experiences with 
some other woman, long tried and 
faithful, who could understand, and 
laugh, where mirth was opportune, and 
when things had been hard to bear, 
could enter into her feeling with that 
delicate balance of sympathy, not warm 
enough to degenerate into offensive 
pity, and yet full of sincere interest. 

“T have always felt that perhaps you 
didn’t manage Josh William in quite the 
right way,’ Miss Padget ventured ten- 
tatively, with a subdued twinkle in her 
discreetly lowered eyes. She hadn't 
known Ellen Fenter all these years for 
nothing, and she felt that if she could 
provoke her to a mild species of wrath, 
she would be much more apt to hear 
the fullness of whatever exploit of Josh 
William’s was about to be put into 
speech. 

‘Mary Liza, I reckon old maids’ hus- 
bands are like old maids’ children— 
they're easy to manage, in your mind, 
—but I reckon, too, there has been times 
when Josh William would have stumped 
even you!” 

“Well, he is a good provider 

“He is that! Widder women’s chil- 
dren more’n usually turn out well, if 
the widder woman herself is any ‘count, 
and Ma Fenter raised her crowd too 
well for any of ‘em to set moonin’ 
round, and let the grass eat up their 
crops, or crusts form in the furrow for 
lack of a plow. No, Josh William is 
all right, so long as the work in the 
fields is right straight behind him and 
a-pushing him, but his notionate ways 
break out regular, every laying-by 
time, same as if it was some sort of 
a humor in his blood. I have quoted 








to him, more’n often, ‘Satan finds em- 
ployment still, for idle hands to do.’ ” 


EVENINGS 


“Yes, and there’s that other saying 
about an empty brain, Ellen.” 

“Bless your soul, Mary Liza, Josh 
William’s brain ain’t empty! It’s plum 
packing full of notions! Now you see, 
he believes every blessed thing he sees 
in the papers, and what things he can’t 
try along in crop time, he clips and lays 
aside till he lays by. When he gets 
tired of experimenting and wasting 
money on all sorts of catch-penny 
things, why then he turns into what 
he calls original thinking, and them’s 
the times I dread!” She laughed a low 
chuckle to herself, and then went on. 

It’s nigh to cotton picking time now, 
Mary Liza, and he will soon come to 
his senses, but if you'll believe me, he 
has been giving me particular fits, this 
time. Why, child,” and now Mrs Fen- 
ter stopped rocking to lean forward as 
she made the impressive’ statement, 
“Josh William’s been writing poetry 
ever since he laid by in June, and 
through all these sizzling hot dogdays!” 

“Poetry!” repeated Miss Padgett. 
“Josh William Fenter writing poetry? 
Well, if that don’t beat bobtail!”’ 

“Them’s my sentiments, exactly,” re- 
joined Mrs Fenter, now too well launch- 
ed on her tale of woe to give due no- 
tice to the chip she carried on her 
shoulder. They laughed together a 
while, and then she wiped her eyes and 
continued: ’*’’He goes out into his work- 
shop to get inspired and manufacture 
poetry—that same workshop where he 
has been trying to invent a self-acting 
fire-kindler, and Lord knows what all 
else, the things that come of his orig- 
inal thinking. The first news I had 
of it, little Wlilie came in one day, 
with a piece of paper scribbled all over. 
I took it away from him to see what it 
was, for I knew Josh William’s hand- 
writing, and Mary Liza, I tell you the 
truth, you could have brushed me over 
with a chicken feather. It was headed, 
‘Sun-it to my heart's love,’ and, as well 
as I can remember, it went this way, 
“Sheltered withim thy cottage’s rose- 

wreathed vine, 

O heart of mine, with eyes of Heav- 

en’s blue, 
Let thy heart’s beating, with my own 
entwine, 

And hear this wireless message from 

thy lover true.’ ”’ 

Miss Padgett bubbled over at this, 
and she heard no more of the sonnet, 
for Mrs Fenter caught the infection, 
and forgot the other lines. 

“What do you think of that mess for 
poetry, Mary Liza?’ she asked as their 
laughter subsided, 

“Why, Ellen, it’s about what I would 
have expected. Poetry turns folks silly 
mighty quick, I’ve heard.”’ 

“Yes, and not only them that writes 
it, but them that reads it,” said Mrs 
Fenter soberly. “Now instead of see- 
ing the joke of Josh William turning 
poet at his time vf life, and he the par- 
ent of six head of children, and then 
taking a good sensible laugh over it, 
why, child, I didn’t once see that side 
of it. I just got to wondering who in 
this settlement has: got a rose vine on 
her house and blue eyes. I hadn't 
neither. My eyes are black, and my 
porches have had balsam vines on them 
every year since they were built. One 
thing was plain to me—I didn’t answer 
te the description of Josh William’s 
heart’s love, and right then and there, 
I felt the first jealous pang that ever 
rolled across my breast. You know, 
Mary Liza, Josh Williamr is a good 
looking man!” 

“Well, tastes differ, as the saying is,” 
remarked Miss Padgett, wickedly. 

“Yes, and there’s another old saying 
about some grapes that were sour!” 
flashed back her friend.” But anyhow, 
I set down to some good hard studying 
to find out who the heart’s love could 
be. The upshot of it was, that I spbt- 
ted Tom Bates’s relict, Dora. You 
know she’s got gander-blue eyes, and 
a scraggly old Seven-Sisters rose does 
climb across her front door. When I 
got to her, I didn’t need to go no fur- 
ther in my researches, for I was sure, 
plum sure!” 

“Law, Ellen, I bet you were mad! 
What did you say to Josh William?” 

“Not one single word, Mary Liza! 
Not one single word.”"’ Mrs Fenter fin- 
ished her affirmation with a firm snap 
of her lips. “Of all things, I always did 
think a jealous woman was the dis- 
gustingest, and so I determined that 
I would suffer in silence, if it killed me! 
Josh William was mighty sly about it, 
but every now and then I'd catch him 
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scribbling or chawing his pencil, or 
lcoking out of his eyes like a—like a 
moon-calf. I didn’t let on though, that 
I was all upset within, but just went 
along as if nothing had happened. I 
had plenty to do, putting up the peaches 
and pickles, and tending to the children, 
and I often thought to myself that 
work was a mighty good thing to help 
a broken heart.” 

Miss Padgett snickered. 

“Well, all this time, Josh William 
was sticking mighty close to his work- 
shop, and powerful silent like and grum, 
though sometimes he would storm out 
amazing at the children when they 
got to making too much fuss around 
him, and at this I got a streak of mad 
along with my grieving, for I couldn’t 
stand for him to go back on the little 
innocent children. Come Sunday, we 
all went to meeting at Sardis, and Dora 
Bates was there, big as life, and *twice 
as natural. Oh, I hated the sight of 
her! ‘Eyes of heaven’s blue!’ They 
were gander, pure gander blue, and 
weak and watery at that, thinks I. The 
worst of it was, though, that I caught 
Josh William gazing at her twice, and 
one time he was that took up with that 
moonstruck, far-off look in his eyes, 
that he even forgot to rise at all, when 
the elder lined out the hymn. I was 
mad, Mary Liza, I was hurt, and I was 
scandalized, but I reckon I would have 
gone on swallowing it all till it choked 
me, if I hadn't found another poem 
next day.” 

Miss Padgett was giving her breath- 
less attention. 

“It went this way, and I found it in 
the tail pocket of his Sunday coat. 
Thinks I, he carried it to meeting to 
give her, and then didn’t have the gall 
to do it: 

“*‘O heart of mine, thy hair of gold 

Has spun a web around my soul, 

Such snaredom sweet I would not 
break, 

Love’s prisoner am I for thy dear sake. 
'Twixt me and thee, though mountains 
tower high, 
Across their tops my 

would fly, 

Though demons stand between us, 

five, six, seven. 
With fire and sword, I’d cleave my way 
to thee—and heaven.’ 

“Now Mary Liza, you may laugh if 
you want to, but I tell you it wasn’t 
a laughing matter for me just then. 
You’ve heard tell of circumstantial 
evidence? Well, there it was complete. 
Dora Bates’s hair, I'd call a sort of a 
dingy mouse color, but I could see how 
a love-struck idiot could call it gold. 
There also are three steep hills between 
her house and ours, and they would 
pass for them mountains, and as for 
the demons five, six, seven,—why I 
couldn’t help but think that the num- 
ber corresponded to me and the chil- 
dren. Then I got mad good—to call 
us demons, and talk about cleaving 
us with fire and sword! I turned 
right faint with the shock, but I real- 
ized that the time had come for me 
to put a stop to the thing, before Josh 
William ran away with Dora, and dis- 
graced us all. I thought I'd go to him, 
plain and sensible, and say, ‘Look here, 
Josh William, I have put up with this 
foolishness of yours an@ Dora's as long 
as I am going to,’ but when I got to 
the workshop and saw him sitting there 
by the work bench rubbing his head, 
like he hadn't that minute hid out his 
paper and pencil under some shavings, 
my feeling overcame me, and I bursted 
right out, and shook the paver at him. 
‘Pears to me, that heart of yorrs, Josh 
William is giving you a sight cf trouble 
here lately. It’s a curious kind of a 
heart anyhow, with its eyes of blue, 
and its hair of golden hue.’ Oh, I tell 
you, I fairly scorched him, but fool like, 
T couldn’t say another word, but just 
turned up and _ eried. Somehow, I 
couldn’t fetch myself to say Dora to 
him.” 

“Well, what in the name of goodness 
did the man have to say for himself?” 

“Say? He said’’—but here she put 
on an air of genteel reserve, ‘“‘shucks, 
Mary Liza, some things are sort of 
sacred, and I'd as soon tell you how 
Josh William courted me when I was 
a girl as to tel! you just how he got 
about explaining. Anyway, I'll be 
thankful to my dying day, that I didn’t 
say Dora, for he never once seemed to 
suspicion how jealous I had been, but 
thought I was just put out at him for 
writing poetry. Come to find out the 
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truth he meant me all the time, and 
was a racking his poor old brain try- 
ing to finish up a batch of sunits and 
odes for our own twenty-fifth anni- 
versary.”’ 

“But Ellen,” Miss Padgett demurred, 
“your eyes are not blue, and as for 
your hair—your best friend, and I 
reckon that’s me, is obliged to see that 
it is red, pure, blazing red!” 

“That’s nothing! I mentioned them 
facts to Josh William, but he said he 
just had to write ‘blue,’ because he 
couldn’t find a thing to rhyme with 
black, but ‘crack, slack, tack,’ and 
you know as well as I do, that them are 
not poetic terms. Then about the hair, 
it was the same way, ‘golden hue’ 
sounded better, and he knew I would 
understand.” 

“Poetic license! I've heard tell of 
such,”’ Miss Padgett commented dryly. 

“But that ain’t all yet. He'd read in 
the papers that good poetry was in 
grea* demand, so he thought he would 
cut a double-decked smart caper, and 
compliment me by writing all that 
stuff, and then sell it for enough to 
buy me a silver fruit stand for the 
anniversary gift. Well, I was that 
grateful and relieved to find that I was 
still Josh William’s heart’s love, that 
I up and said to him, Josh William, 
two heads are better than one, if one 
of them is a sheep’s head, and now if 
you are going to send out poetry (our 
poetry, mind you, Mary Liza!) to the 
magazines, why I'll just pitch in, and 
help you fix it. You can make _ the 
rhymes, and I'll see to it that they 
make sense, Josh William. Now I 
call it downright improper to put that 
in the papers about your heart's beat- 
ings entwining with mine, and as for 
that heart of yours, anybody would be 
sure to say as soon as they read it, 
“Why don’t that crazy lunatic know 
his heart is just a gob of red flesh, and 
hasn’t got neither eyes nor hair?’’’ He 
seemed kinder jubous about my helping 
him, and said he was afraid I couldn't 
enter into the poetic spirit, but I perse- 
vered, and set up with him the better 
part of two nights working on it, till 
it was fixed to my notion.” 

I wish I could see it,’’ hinted Miss 
Padgett. 

@ Well, you can't, so there! Josh Wil- 
liam*has read to me out of the papers 
that authors’ friends are bored to death 
when they have to listen to original 
writings! Them two nights was enough 
for me! It’s harder work and more 
wearing, than nussin’ a teething baby, 
writing poetry is! I just told Josh 
William if he had to write any more, 
he would have to paddle his own canoe, 
for all the help he'd get out of me, so 
he’s been pegging away at it ever since. 
He thinks it, he talks it in his sleep, 
and usese poetic words every constant- 
ly. Why,if he wants Willy to pick up his 
hat, he will say, ‘Give me my hat from 
*neath the chair,’ and yesterday he 
told me I'd better see about little Nel- 
lie, that she was ‘clambering o’er the 
roof tree of the chicken house.’ ” 

“Ellen, please let me see some of 
that poetry!’ Miss Padgett pleaded ear- 
nestly. 

“IT won't, I tell you, and even if I 
wanted to, I couldn't, for by this time 
it is in Fifth avenue, New York.” 

“You don’t mean to say he’s sold 
sr” 

“Not yet,’’ Mrs Fenter replied mod- 
estly. “It came back from the first 
magazine he sent it to, but there was 
a mighty polite letter with it. They 
even went to the trouble of printing the 
letter, saying they were kinder over- 
loaded just then with mss (whatever 
mss, is—I reckon it’s the proper way 
to say poetry) and that their sending 
of it back didn’t mean that some other 
magazine wouldn't be tickled to death 
to get it. Them ain’t the exact words, 
but it’s the sense of the letter, and as 
Josh William has also read in the pa- 
per about some big bug or other having 
to send out his stuff for years before 
he could get it published, why, he just 
sert ovt the sunits again.” 

“Well, I declare!’"” ejaculated Miss 
Padgett properly impressed, as she 
rose to go. Mrs Fenter walked down 
to the gate with her. “Is Josh William 
still a spouting?’’ asked the visitor, as 
she caught sight of the back of a de- 
jected looking figure sitting on the 
woodpile. Mrs Fenter’s eyes flashed 
merrily. 

“Just vou listen! He @oesn’t know 
you are here.’’ She lifted her voice.” 

{To Page 179.] 
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The Nurse’s Never. 


ALICE JEFFERIS. 
Never take the temperature in the 
armpit until you are sure the skin is 
dry. Never neglect to chart the tem- 


perature aS soon as you have taken it. 
Never allow the patient to take the 
temperature himself; many patients are 
more knowing than nurses when there 
question of temperature. 

Never use anything but a graduated 
measure for measuring doses of meti- 
cine, unless ordered to administer the 
dose in drops. Never pour out a dose 
of medicine anywhere but near the pa- 
tient, and when the medicine is mixed 
in a quantity of water, but to be taken 
in small doses, never neglect to Keep 
the glass covered. 

Never put a hot 
the skin. Its efficacy 
comfort are both enhanced by 
rounding the bottle with flannel. 


is a 


water bottle next to 
and the patient's 
sur- 


Never complain that you cannot get 
a feeding cup if there is a small tea- 
to be had instead. Never adminis- 


pot 
ter a quantity of food to a patient until 


you have found out if he can swallow. 

Never disregard a patient's intelligent 

craving for particular articles of diet. 
Never use your patient as a thermom- 


eter for estimating the temperature of 
the bath. Although he turns red in hot 
water and blue in cold, the record is 
not exact, and there are other objec- 
tions of a more or less obvious nature, 
Never allow a patient to be waked out 
of his first sleep either intentionally 
or accidentally. Never hurry or bustle. 

Never stand and fidget when a sick 
person is talking to you. Sit down, but 
not on the bed. Never sit where your 
patient cannot see you. Never require 
a patient to repeat a message or re- 
quest. Attend to it at once. 

Never judge the condition of your 
patient from his appearance during a 
conversation. See how he looks an hour 


afterward. 


Never read a story to children if you 
can tell it. Never read fast to a sick 
person—the way to muke a story seem 
short is to tell or read it slowly. 

Never confine a patient to one room 
if you can obtain the use of two, and 
it is safe to move him. Never allow 
monotony in anything—sick people tire 
of it very soon and like a change. The 


old saying is, ‘“‘A change is as good as 


@ rest.”’ 
-_ 


More Milk and Less Meat. 


ATKINSON, M D. 


Dried milk in powdered form 


A ~ 


has be- 


come an article of recognized merit. In 
the vast amount of milk produced, the 
loss has naturally been great in all 


parts of the country. In spite of cream- 
eries and wholesale feeding to animals, 
the skimmilk has been wasted by mil- 
lions of gallons yearly. Chemistry has 
succeeded in finding new methods of 
disposing of this waste, but the most 
important probably has been in drying 
and reducing the milk to a powder 
form. In this condition it is easily 
transportable in all kinds of weather 
and climate. It is possible now to ship 
milk to the hot countries months after 


it has been obtained from the cows. 
It is dried and evaporated by machin- 
ery, then ground into a powder about 
as heavy and thick as cornmeal. All 


of the nutritious qualities of the milk 
are retained, and it can be packed for 
shipment. It furnishes to the consumer 
an abundance of the proteids which one 
generally in other foods. This 
ean be furnished at all times, and un- 
der most inconvenient conditions. The 
dried milk cannot sour under ordinary 
conditions, and it can be kept indefinite- 
ly for use. 

This portable condition of 


misses 


milk will 


in time not only reduce the waste of 
this food, but it will greatly add to 
the general diet of the world. People 


will eat milk when they will not drink 


it. Many assert that it does not agree 
With them, but to eat the powdered 
milk is quite a different matter. It is 
taken into the stomach much slower 
than when drunk, and it cannot fail 
to be easily digested and assimilated. 
It is naturally a more highly concen- 


trated food than in the 
The milk is reduced by the process of 
Making into a powdered food about 
One-sixteenth in bulk and weight. The 
loss of water and other fluids from the 
milk does not materially take from its 
Mourishing value. 
Thus we have in 
cheese and milk new 


liquid form. 


the evolution of 


forms of nutri- 





tious foods which will tend to reduce 
our meat diet, and more and more 
nourish our bodies without over-stim- 
ulation. Unquestionably too much meat 
tends to increase the nervous tension 
of the individual. Living in an atmos- 
phere of strenuous work and play, we 
feed our nerves with the very food 
which makes them over-active and res- 
tive. We must learn how to quiet and 
nourish them by food which will feed 
without stimulating. In any such diet 
cheese and milk in their different forms 
must inevitably play an important part. 
= 





Sixteen. 
F. H. SWEET. 





Sixteen to-day—let music play! 


The world is wide and hearts must 
sing, 
For strong the buoy of youth and joy 


That make the lilting time of spring! 
Dear life before, a song behind, 

A path of sunshine for the way, 
In truth is there no time so rare, 

As that of sweet sixteen to-day. 
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Renovating Men’s Clothes. 
ALICE JEFFERIS, 





clothes from wrinkling, 
get a few hangers, such as dry goods 
dealers use, to hang them or. You will 
find these much better than hooks or 
nails. They make economy in closet 
room also, for they can be placed very 
close together. 

The cloth of which men’s clothes are 
made gets dusty very easily and needs 
frequent brushing. Provide yourself 
with a small cane or whip, beat them 
thoroughly, then lay them out smooth- 
ly upon the table, and brush. You will 


To prevent 


need a hard, bristle brush for over- 
coats and garments that are spotted 
with mud, but a soft brush is better 
for ordinary use. Be careful not to 
hit the buttons, for that wears the 
edges and loosens them. The gar- 
ments should be perfectly dry before 


you begin. Brush the collar first, then 
keep brushing toward the bottom. 

A good cleaning fluid for coat collars 
and spots on clothing is almost indis- 
pensable. Obtain soap bark from a 
druggist; put a handful in a vessel and 
pour over it a pint of boiling water. 
Let it stand two hours, then strain, 
add a tablespoon of powdered borax, 
which dissolve quickly and the solution 
is ready for use. 

Sponge the soiled places with this 
until clean, then with clear water, 
cover with a cloth that will leave no 
lint and press dry. When you have 
finished you will find that the spots 
have entirely disappeared. A _ little 
borax dissolved in a strong suds made 
of good soap and warm, soft water, 
will cleanse woolen goods nicely. 

If the elbows and knees are stretched 
out of shape, lay a damp cloth on them, 
fold them up, and leave an hour or two, 
then lay them on the ironing board, 
smooth with the palms of the hands, 
and pull gently in every direction until 
they lie flat. Cover ‘with a cloth and 
press with a hot iron until dry. 

Sponging and pressing the back of 
the cloth coat&S will remove that shiny 
appearance. If black cloth becomes 
rusty looking, dilute ink with an equal 
quantity of water and sponge the gar- 
ment with it. When the shoulders of 
the coats are grey, use ink without 
diluting. 


Our Little «Side Tracks.” 


LAURA WHITTEMORE. 





How hard it is to “get along” 
some people. I suppose it isn’t alto- 
gether because they are so queer, for 
there may be a bit of the “peculiar” in 
ourselves, 

Perhaps it’s when two “queers” meet 


that the trouble arises. We do ap- 
proach people awkwardly sometimes, 
that’s a fact. That is when our 
“queer” shows right out. Of course it 
makes a collision and we “don’t get 
along” a bit well. 


The strangest part of it is that we 
don’t see anything else in the other but 
just the “queer.” But then, that isn’t 
strange, either, for if a collision is go- 
ing on the engineer is not likely to 
see anything more. 

If it’s a case of locomotives—we are 
something like them—when they are 
rushing into each other the engineer 
doesn’t stop to think what a beauti- 
fully constructed engine it may be 
which is heading toward him. 

In our own case we don’t realize at 
the time that ‘we might switch off onto 
the side track of wisdom and let the 
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soap is peculiarly 





Gall sores and blisters cause the horse 
much pain. They come from heat and 
friction under the collar or saddle. 
The parts should be carefully cleansed 
with a pure soap that will not smart. 
Ivory Soap with warm water, is excel- 
lently adapted to this purpose. 


comes in contact with sores, as it is 
mild and pure. While cleansing thor- 
oughly, it also soothes and heals. 
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“queer” of the other exhaust itself 
without doing any harm. 
These “side tracks’’ are convenient 


if we would only use them. .They are 
so well lighted one can see lots that is 
wonderful in people, even when they 
do seem “queer.” 

a sewers 


For Children’s Dresses, the old-fash- 
ioned forms of handwork and stitch- 
ery are being revived and used to good 
effect. Smocking of waist and _ skirt 
yokes is pretty, and especially popular 
now, when the shirring of dresses is so 
fashionable, while crossstitching done 
on small blue and white or red and 
white checked gingham, on narrow 
bands, is durable as well as neat for 
every day wear.—[Tracy Nelson. 


A Doily for the top of a round, flat 
pincushion for the toilet table is cut 
in the shape of a large daisy outlined 
with buttonhole, long and short stitch 
around the petals. The cloth is after- 
ward cut away and filled in with a 
fancy couching stitch, the threads run- 
ning diagonally and caught down at 
each crossing with a single short bar 
or cross. The center of the flower is 
filled in solidly with yellow French 
knots.—[Tracy Nelson. 


early in the day 
even with 


If a half-hour is lost 
it is hard to catch it again, 
a lot of hurrying. 
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fable Talk. 


Aunt Susie Won’t Budge. 


I smile quietly every time I think 
how successful I have been in waking 
the Tablers from their long sleep. Cer- 
tainly, Janet, I will define what I think 
would be common sense to be taught in 
schools: Correct spelling, nice penman- 
ship, intelligent reading, and a memory 
to retain some part of what you learn. 
These will help a persoon to as much 
good sense as mythology or foreign lit- 
erature. 

As for the latter, it is brought to our 
very doors. We can study it any day. 
Whenever I see the crowds pour out of 
the great mills near my home I feel 
like the old lady in Mother Goose 
rhymes, who feli asleep by the wayside 
and the peddlers came and cut off her 
skirts and who awoke screaming “Oh 
lawk a massy on me, it can’t be I!” 
As I study the faces of every national- 
ity under the sun who represent the 
great American nation, I conclude that 
I am the alien, the foreigner, and that 
it is useless to boast the blue blood of 
my ancestors. Sometimes I meet a 
a person who “lives” in this busy 
world, among the people who “rush.” 
Recently in conversing with a lady 
who teaches sloid in the schools of a 
large city in Connecticut, she said 
“People in the cities are awakening to 
the fact that practical work must be 
introduced with study to interest the 
boys. Too much time is given to 
amusement, boys’ clubs and games of 
every kind. Even the church has its 
ping pong and crokinole tables, its 
amateur dramatics, its music club, etc, 
and as soon as the boys are out of 
school they are off for a good time. 
The country is sending up the men 
for business, for office and all respon- 
sible positions because the country boy, 
when he prepares for college, has an 
aim in view and he devotes his time 
and energy to accomplishing it. On 
the other hand many of the boys from 
the city go to college to pass away 
time and enjoy themselves.” 

A judge, young and unmarried, and 
a professor in college both said in my 
house that if they ever had sons they 
would much rather they would be 
famous athletes than fine students. 
You cannot make me budge one inch 
as far as my experience and belief are 
concerned.—[Aunt Susie. 


A Mother's Sound Reasoning. 


Aunt Susie, I have always thought 
“common sense” something inherent in 
human beings to a greater or less de- 
gree, something not to be conveyed by 
teaching. I know a woman who is in 
middle age who has brought up a large 
family of children. She freely says she 
does not feel as sure of her ability to 
give advice concerning the training of 
children mentally and physically as 
she did when her first child was small. 
She was then not so different from 
the young folks of to-day. 

Much depends on the point of view 
and yours is very different from mine. 
In all my acquaintance with young 
America I know but one girl who plays 
basket ball, and she does so on her 
high school team. She does not play 
ping pong or whist that I know of, but 
I do know that her mother depends 
on her when she wants a particularly 
nice batch of cake, and she is not dis- 
appointed either. This girl can make 
and launder her pretty shirt waists and 
do ever sO many more useful things, 
besides being third in a graduating 
class of 24. 

Among the young people whom I 
know are other high school pupils, 
business college students and grammar 
pupils, some of whom are graduates 
and others who left before graduation. 
All who are not still studying are en- 
gaged in useful work either at home 
or in some of the occupations where 
they found opportunity. Jf we cannot 
join the “procession of progress” let 
us not try to march against it or sit by 
to scoff, for is it not possible that we 
are mistaken in some things? I do not 
wish to be understood as being fully 
in favor of these games, but I do wish 
to say that all young people are not 
altogether frivolous, and in speaking 
of their fads and pleasures it seems 
better to be “mejum”, as Josiah Al- 
len’s wife says, than to be too radical 
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OPINIONS OF INTEREST 


a little clay modeling, a comfused idea 


in opposition. I wish Aunt Susie you 
could come with me—I think you would 
change your mind about some of the 
young people. 

I have not been absent from the table 
once in more than 19 years but have 
never written before. Now the little 
blue-eyed baby, who sat with me the 
first time, is willing and able to do my 








work for me while I rest and write 
this.—[Aunt Gene. 
_>— 
Character. 


J. A. EDGERTON. 





Think nobly. Do you know 
That thoughts are things? 
And that, for weal or woe, 
To other souls they go 
On noiseless wings? 


Speak nobly. In a word 
The power may rest 
By which the world is stirred, 
By which some soul is spurred 
Unto its best. 


Act nobly. Men give heed 

To him whose work proclaims 
His faith. A helpful deed 
In others sows a seed 

That grows to higher aims. 


Live nobly. He who dies 
For truth all men adore; 
But he who ever tries 
By daily sacrifice 
To live for it, is more. 
i 


More on the Educational Question. 


I want to add a few remarks to those 
so ably expressed by Uncle Abe in de- 
fense of Aunt Susie. I think it is time 
the parents of our country towns should 
make their voices heard in an attempt 
to institute a more practical course of 
instruction in our public schools. In- 
stead of filling children’s minds with 
fairy tales, fables and mythology, teach 
them the three R’s, “reading, ’riting 
and ’rithmetic,” and they can read such 
tales themselves when they are old 
enough, and will understand the mean- 
ing, something they do not always 
grasp when such stories are read to 
them at school. As for arithmetic, I 
think it is little wonder they fail to 
have a working knowledge of it with 
the methods now in use. 

A neighbor of ours asked his daugh- 
ter, a high school pupil, how high he 
must pile cord wood on his sled, giving 
the length, to make a cord. She couldn’t 
tell. If scholars were made to learn 
rules, and study for themselves, they 
would have more practical educations 
than they derive from having teachers 
do all the hard work. The multiplica- 
tion table and a thorough knowledge of 
rules are necessary to every boy and 
girl who hopes to make a good account- 
ant. 

It is the style now for children to 
learn in our public schools a smatter- 
ing of music, not enough to help them 
any in acquiring a musical education, 





of mythology, and some other super- 
ficial arts, then go to a business col- 
lege to learn things that ought to have 
been taught in the grammar school. If 
pupils were allowed to study from their 
books more, my belief is they would 
make faster progress with better re- 
sults than at present. On another sub- 
ject I would like to express my mind, 
and that is the system of abolishing 
the district school and carrying all 
children to a school at the center of 
the town. Many deplore the crowded 
condition of our cities and bewail the 
number of abandoned farms, but this 
school system increases both. My chil- 
dren have to go four miles in all sea- 
sons, and one morning last winter it 
was 12 degrees below zero when they 
left home at 7.30 a m, not to return 
until 5 p m. How many families will 
buy a farm where such hardships are 
to be encountered to gain an education? 
In this little neighborhood of half a 
dozen farms there are three for sale, 
and in the town the farms which 
change hands are usually occupied by 
a foreign population which comes and 
goes. The town appropriates more 
money every year to convey scholars to 
school than it does for the support of 
the schools. Of course, the old district 
school system could be improved upon, 
but it hasn’t been very much. Now, 
Alex, don’t think I am a poor old dys- 
peptic, for I assure you I am a good 
cook and my digestive organs are in 
a perfectly healthy condition. I am a 
mother of small children, some of whom 
do not yet attend school.—[Country 
Reader. 


——__»>- 


A Sort of Peace Offering—Hurrah 
for Aunt Susie! She has really started 
an argument. Please Alex, what have 
your young people done? Do you mean 
young or the people in the so-called 
prime of life of the last generation, 
when a person of 30 was expected to 
be doing something instead of being re- 
markable if he got anywhere at 40? 
The point of view is changing. When 
Edwin, in self defense, killed a rascal 
who afterward appeared to be the 
father of his fiancee, it would once 
have been considered unspeakable for 
them to marry. Why? Because hav- 
ing bestowed upon her the unmeas- 
ured blessing of life her father must 
have her eternal respect, even though 
he abandoned her to get through it any 
way she could. Now, we parents, hav- 
ing thrust upon helpless beings the 
burden of existence, must do all we 
can to atone! Don’t you see, Aunt 
Susie, the games are a sort of peace 
offering.—[Susan Nipper. 





I wish to extend thanks for the cor- 
dial welcome given me by the Tablers, 
after a long absence. Mr Cobb, I am 
glad you enjoyed my works and trust 
that some day I may have the pleas- 
ure of meeting you personally. To 
Miss Rath I would say I cannot recall 

















MY MAMA’S DOWN 


IN THERE 





your name, but I am eertain you will 
pardon my ignorance when you remem. 
ber that where one sees sO many new 


faces day after day one must needs 
forget. Nevertheless, I thank you for 
your kind words, and perhaps we may 


meet again. It is quite a while since 
I played my violin, but as soon as the 
season is fairly under way again I shal] 
resume my work. At present I am 
staying in the historical town of Con- 


cord, Mass, and I wonder if there are 
any other Tablers here.—[Eunice 
Walker. 





I agree with the professor of a sum- 
mer school who said, ‘Life is all too 
short to cram the child’s mind with 


scientific names of flowers. The com- 
mon names express poetry and senti- 
ment.”’ It is no small thing to know 


the common names of all the flowers 
that grow and names of their parts. As 
one mind can grasp only a small part 
of all there is to know, it is better to 
be practical than technical.—[E. B. 





“What did you see about that whole- 
sale butcher’s sign that caused you to 
giggle so?” 

‘“‘Headquarters for hindquarters?” 


Our Pattern Offer. 








9069 Misses 
Sailor blouse, 12, 

14 and 16 years. 
9071 — Girl's 8864— Misses five- 
dress, 6, 8, 10 and gored flare skirt, 
12 years. 12, 14 and 16 years, 
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Ladies’ 
skirt 


9029 — 
seven-gored 
with tucks at low- 


ats am 


90383—Boy’s over- er edge, 22, 24, 26, 
alls, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 28, 30, 32 and 34- 
and 12 years. inch waist. 

Price 10 cents, each number. Address, 


Pattern Department, this office. 
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Boothby Surgical Hospital 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 


All vacancies in our September class have now 
been filled, but a few still remain in the class com- 
mencing October Ist. All applications for these 
openings should be made at once to Supt. of 
Nurses, 1 & 3 Worcester Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Agents 


GOOD 
PAY 











RIGHT 
AWAY 


Wanted 


Wedesire to secure a number of good agents for the 
“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” in the states of Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
sylvania on SALARY AND EXPENSES. Good pay to 
theright men. Residents of the respective states pre- 
ferred. When applying, state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 
53 and 64 Lafayette Place, New York. 

































































BAILEY. 


CAROLYN 5S. 





When my mother lights the candles and 
puts on the things for tea, 
Then it is I see the brownie coming out 


to play with me. 

There he sits upon the fender, and he 

blows the fire bright, 

But my mother never sees him, though 

I show her every night. 

When they put me into bed, last thing 

that I ever see 

Is the brownie on the bed post, always 

smiling down at me. 
2 ners ‘i 
The Back Yard on the Farm. 
KATHERINE E. MEGEE. 

One can appreciate why the bit of 
space in the rear of a city tenement 
house, which for courtesy’s sake is 

alled vard, is so barren. But in the 
ountry, where, comparatively speaking, 
pace is unlimited ind nature waits 
nly the wooing, such a stite of things 
incomprehensible to the lover of 
beauty and harmony. 

I regret to say that the back yard of 
the average country home is the most 
uninviting sight the eye can rest upon, 
It is a wood yard, a poultry yard and 
1 general dumping ground, all in one. 
ff course, there ust be chickens and 
iucks, but they should be made to 
know their limitations. There must of 
necessity be a good pile, but it does 
not follow that it shall--be under the 
kitchen window And each house must 
have its requisite number of trash and 
ish barrels, but does not so much avail- 
able space warrant their banishment to 
ome more remote portion of the prem- 
ices? The removal of these eyesores 
nd blots upon the landscape consti- 
tutes the first step in the transforma- 
tion of the back yard 

For back yard gardening nothing is 
more effective than vines. They are the 
iraperies which nature has provided to 
1ide the scars inflicted by’ time. An 
Id porch, a disreputable looking shed, 
1 tottering fence or gateway, may, by 
the use of these ving draperies, be 
onverted into a veritable picture of 
beauty. For such purposes the hardy 
vines are the most satisfactory. ndeed, 
the back verd--is the rightful home of 
perennials in vines, shrubs and flow- 
ers, because, after the first planting 
and rooting, all they ask at our hands 
is a yearly mulching and pruning, in 
return for which they deluge us with 
blossoms and fragrance. 

Another fine thing about the peren- 
nials is that they may be planted in 
the fall with « lally as good results 
as are obtained from a spring planting. 
So if one has been too busy, or, per- 
haps, indifferent to the state of his 
back yard in the spring, the good work 
may yet be begun and much headway 
be made before winter. Hardy plants 


will become firmly 
first breath of the 
be up and doing. 
among vines is di- 


‘rimson Rambler rose 


set out in September 
rooted, and with thr 
following spring will 

My own preferen 
vided between the‘ 


and the purple wistaria, both of which, 
if strong plants are secured to begin 
with, are of vigorous growth. I com- 
promise by planting each at opposite 
ends of my kitchen porch. Many per- 
sons are partial to the various kinds of 
clematis. These are but a few of the 
long list of hardy and attractive vines. 
One need only scan the pages of any 
florist’s catalog to acquaint himself 


with the merits of many others. 

As for the and flowers which 
are to lend their assistance in the good 
work—each month of the flowering 


shrubs 


sea- 


son has its own particular representa- 
tives among the perennials, so that, if 
an intelligent selection is made of bulbs 
and seeds, one’s back yard may boast 
its complement of blossoms from the 
first snowdrop, which announces the 
coming of spring, to the last lingering 


chrysanthemum buds which make such 





YOUNG AND OLD 


a brave struggle to resist the icy breath 
of returning winter. And all this beau- 
ty and harmony for so small an ex- 
penditure either of time or labor! 

= _— 


Fancy Flower Pots. 
MYRA BRADSHAW. 


florists now agree that plants 

better in pots without being 
placed in a jardiniere, on account of 
the extra amount of air the roots ob- 
tain. So long as this is the case, one 
likes to have fancy jars, and they can 
easily be decorated at home at very 
little cost. 

Those having a rim an inch or more 
in depth around the top lend themselves 


Many 
ao much 


most readily to the work. Draw some 
regular design on the pot, having it 
closer on the rim than on the body of 


the pot. Color the design with black 
paint, leaving the rest the natural color. 
If other colors are desired dark green or 
chocolate brown look well against the 
natural color. 

Paint some of the pots all over with 
a solid color, then gum on bands of 
openwork gilt paper. Give the whole 
two coats of varnish and it becomes 
very durAdble. One used for an aspara- 
gus fern was painted white, the last 
coat being enamel paint. Combined with 


the gold border, it had a very dainty 
appearance 

The saucers should be decorated in 
the same way, painting both inside and 


outside, as both show so plainly. 
Pots previously painted and varnished 
can be decorated with clusters of au- 


tumn leaves which have been pressed. 


They are fastened on with mucilage, 
being held in place till well fastened; 
A coat of varnish is then given the 
pot 

Some of the odd-shaped gourds make 
pretty pots, cutting them in any form 
desired. They can be finished in the 
natural colors or be painted, and are 
very durable. 

The Dutchman Settled It. 
Cc. L. ALLEN. 

In the good old times when every 

country store was a lyceum, where all 


subjects were freely, fully and ably dis- 


cussed, the conversation in a certain 
Village store was frequently on relig- | 
ious matters, the leading disputants be- 
ing the Methodist and Baptist clergy- | 
men. Quite frequently a good-natured 
Irishman, a mechanic, who had more |} 
wit and good sound sense than most of | 
the company combined, joined in. No | 
one present could present their side of | 
the case as well as he. It is well to say 
that there were a few of other denom- 
inations occasionally present, although 
there were but the two churches in 
the village or very near. 
On one occasion the discussion got 

very warm, everyone present having 
his say excepting a jolly, good-natured 


Dutchman who sat quietly smoking the 
regulation clay pipe of the period. Each 
asserted positively he was right, con- 
sequently all others must be wrong. 
The Baptist said no one could enter the 


kingdom unless immersed. The Pres- 
byterian said you must come by the 
way of Calvin, while the Irishman 
stoutly affirmed that the pope held the 
only key and the one which came in 
direct line from St Peter. The Method- 


ist said the door to the kingdom was as 
broad as necessity, and would open to 


“whomsoever would.” When each de- 
nomination had shown its claim, a Uni- 
versalist asked the Dutchman for his 


opinion, who gave it as follows: 
‘My friends, you makes me dink of de 


time when I was de boy and went wid 
my fadder to Albany mid our wheat; 
near most fordy miles. Some of de 


farmers came by de Troy road, some by 
de Triskany road, some by de Columby 
road, some by de river road. And some 
by every odder road. But when we got 
to Albany, no one asked by which road 
did you come by, but ish your wheat | 


<ood.,’ 
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In Dogdays. 


[From Page 176.] 
Josh William! O-h, Josh Willi-a-m! 
Come on here and tend to them calves 
and things! It’s most sundown!” 


There was no lift of the head, 
the answer came hallooed faintly and 
irritably back,’’ For heaven’s sake, El- 
len, let Willie do it! How do you ex- 
pect me to write anything decent if 
you interrupt me for things like that°” 


as 


















The two women looked at each other 
and laughed, but Miss Padgett fidgeted 
uneasily. ‘‘Ellen,’’ said she, “how ever 
can you stand it?’ 

“Mary Liza, it is a harmless pastime, 
and it keeps him from wasting money 
on useless things that he sees adver- 
tised, so I’m thankful it is no worse.” 

“But Ellen, I feel it’s my duty to 
tell you, that I’ve heard that once 
a person gets a writing maggot in their 
head, and especially a poetry maggot, 
they’re ruined for good and all, if they 
don’t happen to make a hit of it. They 
are never any ‘count any more.” 

“Don’t you believe any such thing 
about Josh William, Mary Liza. It’s 
just one of his notionate streaks, and 
I’ve seen him get over others just as 
bad. Don’t you believe but what he'll 
right up, square as a trivet, by the last 
of next week. He's still got one eye 
well skinned toward that cotton natch, | 
and I heard nim bargaining for hands | 
and baskets, this very morning, as sen- 
sible as a Philadelphia lawver,. if he 


did trot right off to the shop, and write 

some stuff about ‘the cotton dripping 

white and luscious from the bowls.’ ”’ 
- ~~ - 

My Pet Crow—I thought that I 
would write about my crow. In the 
first place, I got him from a nest. I 
made a coop and kept him in it about 

week. Then I let him out, and he 
has been out ever since. He eats bread 
and milk. He likes to tease the dogs 
and cats. He goes to the pasture when 
I go after’ the cows. When it conres 
night he roosts in the trees. In the 


morning he is up before anyone in the 
A. M., Massachusetts. 


house.—[G. 





From a California Island—I am a 
California girl, 15 years old. I live’ on 
an island which is partly surrounded 
by the Sacramento river, and the rest 
by a steamboat slough. Our house 
stands near the levee, and so my broth- 


er and I go fishing, but never catch 
anything, at least I don’t. My papa has 
lots of horses, and I sometimes ride 
horseback. I have lived in both city 
and country, and agree with Jilted on 
the subject of girls, although I am a 
girl myself. I have lived in Kansas 
and Illinois, and came to California 
two and a half years ago. If any of 


the Tablers want to see Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Italians and every other nation- 
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ality, just come to the island I live on, 
[California Wild Poppy. 





Little Tommy: 
piece of pie? 

Mamma (witheringly): I suppose you 
can. 

Tommy: Well, may I? 

Mamma: No, dear, you may not. 

Tommy: Darn grammar, anyway! 


Joseph Horne Co. 


New Autumn Woolens 


Woolen dress goods for early Fall 
wear are coming in fast. No doubt 
you would like to see the styles and 
we ask you to send for samples of 
these, being particular as to the price 
you desire to pay and also the colors 


Can I eat another 











you prefer. 
48c a yard for new 36-inch Fancy 
Suiting Mixture, pretty color 


effects; 43-inch fine Dress Cheviot. 
Especially worthy goods for girls’ 
school dresses. 

45c a yard for fine new wool Alba- 
tross, evening and street shades, 
including cream and black. It is 
88 inches wide. 


75c a yard for new 54-inch all wool 
Homespun, a $1. grade. This 
homespun has a dash of white 
here and there throughout such 


grounds as dark gray, Havana and 
seal brown, green and dark blue, 

For the long coat suit, which will be 
the rage, such excellent materials 
as Tailor Zibeline Cheviot and 
Tailor Checked Coating 56 to 58 
inches wide—$1, $1.22, $1.50 a 
yard. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Painkiller CRAMPS 
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HAY FEVER and ASTHMA 
cured to stay cured. Never return. A radical departure. 
Cause eliminated. Constitution changed. Nerves reconstruc- 


cure.) Write for BOOK J FREE, containin 
interesting cases. Address DR. HAW 


ted. Splendid health. Over 52,000 patients. Good 
references. (** Reliefa’’ or change of climate cannot 


reports of man: 
S, Buffalo, N. 7. 
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TK soornat that the readers of this 
~~ 


cluded arrangements with its publishers 


low price for the two, 


Good Housekeeping 


An Illustrated Magazine for All the Family 


and full of good cheer. 
flavor, which fascinates and yet helps 


mother, 


The regular price of GoopD HOUSEKEEpP- 


publishers our readers can secure Goop 
HOvuSEKEEPING in connection with this 
journal, both one year, either new or 
renewal, for only $1.50. 


Orange Judd Company, 


Springfield, Mass 
Homestead Bldg 


journal will not only be interested 
in, but be greatly benefited by, 
HOUSEKEEPING, we have con- 


by our readers can secure it in 
ction with our journal, at a very 


homey ” magazine—original, bright 
It has a distinct 


member of the family—father, 
daughter, son. Its growth is 
menal yet stable—over 500,000 
r readers every month. At least 
ages each issue—finely illustrated 
ding artists. 


Send Us Only $1.50 


One Jollar per year, which is also 
rice of this journal. Through a 
1 arrangement, however, with its 





Publishers 


New York Chicago 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette 4 
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Past ee 


the amonnt of time, labor and money this eeetneentee 
you, say nothing of in- 
creased crops its use 
will produce. 









it spreads all kinds of manure, See, 
salt, ashes, compost, etc., rapidly 
evenly and better than it can peesinty "be done by hand. 
lumpy, caked, coarse, strawy or stalky the manure is, 


he Improved Kemp Manure Spreader 


wy tear It apart, make it fine and spread itjust where ave yon want it and In any desired quantity per acre. Greatly ay 
¢ 1903, Send for our new illustrated catalogue, w describes improvements in detail, and tells about “How to Grow 

Bigc rops.” Catalogue mailed faee. Remember that the only original and genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is the one 

KEM ourselves and the patents thereon have been fully sustained by 8 “SO x33 of the United States Circuit Court, 


P & BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., _\32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


It makes no difference how hard, 



















































































































Seasonable Farm Books 


We present herewith a short list of s 


cultural books. We 


tandard agrti- 


have an authoritative book on 
almost every phase of rural life, all of which ar 
practical books by practical men, whose name 


e 
S 


are assurance of the value of their contributions. 
These works are to-day at the very head of litera- 
ture in their respective fields, and their reputation 
for comprehensiveness and accuracy is widely 


known. 


For particulars, descriptions of upwards 


of 400 valuable books on agriculture and allied 


subjects, 


we would refer 
Catalog, which is yours for the asking. 


Portrait 
Enclose 


you to our 


4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


Soiting Crops and the Silo 











Landscape Gardening 


















‘ . ; : | By & A. Waush, professor of 1 - : 
By Thomas Shaw, professor animal husbandry at | ‘ augh, professor of h ire, uni- 
the university of Minnesota. How to cultivate | Vorneny S Vermont, A treatise n the general prin 
and harvest crops; how to build and fill a silo; how | ©?P*es Se thetee outdoor art; with sundry sugges- 
to use silage. ‘he newest and most valuable of all | {ons fo il fae ation in the commoner prob- 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE books for the dairyman. It tells all about growing a9 of gardenin Every paragraph is short, terse 
and feeding all kinds of soiling crops that have | ®!¢ to the point, giving perfect clearness to the 
been found useful in any part of the United States difficuite of at all points. Ine spit f the natural 
or Canada—climate and soil to which they are om ries y of presenting abst act principles the whole 
adapted, rotation, sowing, cultivating and feeding. matter is made entir plain, even to the inexpe 
rienced reader I t 7 
Also about building and filling silos, what to use Cloth ' eader, stra . pag x7 inches 
—A GASOLINE ENGINE and how to fill and feed it. Illustrated, — 364 ; $0 
pages. 5x7 inches Cloth soeseeaeees ocee $1.50 
of the most modern type for farm use? Irrigation eine 
Pumps Water—Saws Wood—Runs Separators Forage Crops Other Than Grasses BY -- ius M. Wilcox. A handbook for the pra 
pi ical applica n o water in the I j ‘ 
Shells Corn—Grinds Feed—Churns Butter How to Cu'tivate Harvest and Use Them, By rops (he most complete we n the subie 
Thomas S..aw Soon forag crops other than eve! — ished, New i : e ¢ urged and 
And Is adapted to many other jobs on the farm. grasses be grown from ser to sea. This new | rewritte Illustrate O 00 pag gy rl pe 
Saves Labor Earns Money a nay ~ 7 on stock Bg | Clo 4 
— usiness America *’rof Shaw’s book tells al 
. . pe about it—just what has been done, how it was Siaemeaiel Gardening for American 
Write for free descriptive catalogue "— done and how any and every farmer can do like- I , 7 - & S 
wise. Scientifically accurate, the book is intensely : ~2 nnn and a 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, practical, Ilustrat St ‘paces Sar "inches | tix on heaultitying, Homes 
ED ccncccee : dn teas ncedanesvnsdaceswseese ¥ , or I 
lil i ns and the 
NEW YORK. Mectrations and 
Hedges, W haiendie. “Shelters and | ("; 8. 
| Live Fences The 
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